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Political Science. 
{For the Northern Light.] 
THE TARIFF—REPLY TO MR. JANSEN. 
BY D. B. STOCKHOLM. 


Iv your August number, Mr. Jansen has done me 
the favor to notice my last article on the tariff. He 
appears to think he Soo me ‘on the hip;’? but the 
gentleman possesses too much sagacity not to know 
otherwise, and I am sorry to be compelled to say 
that he is disingenuous, and trifles rather than rea- 
sons. 

His attempt to fix on me the charge of calling our 
farmers ‘‘a stupid set of men” is truly pitiful. Mr. 
Jansen can rest assured that my essays are well 
understood by our farmers; and being somewhat 
largely engaged in agriculture myself, they well 
know that I should be found among the last of this 
nation to say anything which should detract in the 
least from them or their honorable pursuits. 

So far from being stupid, our farmersare as shrewd 
and as sensible a body of men as can be found in 
this nation; and stronger evidence of this cannot, in 
my opinion, be required than the fact, that they have 
been enabled to detect the ingenious sophistries of 
Mr. Jansen, and are at this day the decided and 
steady advocates of a competition tariff. There may 
be, and doubtless are, exceptions; but the remark 
will apply to the mass of the intelligent agriculturists 
of the grain growing regions. 

_ Mr. Jansen assures us that ‘‘a one sided free trade 
* better then no free trade.’ This is a “non sequi- 
ur,”? 


for example, would prove ruinous to the former; 
because that nation will not receive any of their sta- 
ples except in times of scarcity, when she is unable 
to produce enough for her own consumption. As 
has already been truly remarked by some of your 


correspondents, myself among the number, the com- | 
promise act has in a measure given us that one sided | 
free trade, and the result is, that our market is glut- 


ted with foreign goods; our manufactures are in a 
tottering condition, and must have fallen if the tariff 
had not opportunely come to their aid. 

For this we are indebted to the present congress; 
although it has done its duty only by halves, much 
more might have been done, and ought to have been 
done by it for the benefit of the nation. Many of our 
farmers and merchants are already ruined, and others 
will escape “‘ as it were by fire ;”? and vet, to my re- 


gret and astonishment, some of my old democratic | 


friends already talk of repealing the tariff!!! Early 
associations and friendships make lasting impres- 
sion:—‘hey have my respect and esteem—lI love my 





friends; but I love my country more. It is entitled| The power, the prosperity and the glory of the na- 
_to my services, to the best of my ability, so long as! tion should be the study of our patriots and states- 
| I shall be capable of rendering any; and itshallhave|men. Far, far more laudable and commendable are 
them, regardless of personal consequences. such studies than efforts to secure the ascendency of 
A vast majority of the patriots of this nation rejoice | this or that faction, always temporary, and seldom 
that we once more have a tariff which will prove in-| of much benefit. 

cidentally protective; they now see, or think they! Let my young countrymen study attentively the 
see, in prospect a change for the better. They be-| histories of Greece, of Rome and of the Italian re- 
lieve confidence will be restored; that business will | publics, and they will derive from them lessons of 
| gradually revive; that the credit of the states and of | wisdom. May the follies of the people of the free 
the nation will ere long be established; and that} states which have gone before us teach us wisdom, 
prosperity and happiness will once more smile upon | and our duty to our country, and cause us to dis- 
this distressed and paralyzed nation. Suchmen must! charge it, too, with unshrinking firmness, regardless 
| hear with regret, at this early day, from a portion of | of the claims of faction or of the artful and sinister 
| the democracy, a threat to repeal one of the laws | appeals of restless and unprincipled ambition. If 
| which can secure prosperity to the country. Fickle-| we are true to ourselyes—if we shall act as becomes 
| ness, instability and a love of change are defects in the citizens of a great nation—if we shall profit by 
'our national character. It is not to be disguised, | the advice of our political sages—if we shall entrust 
, and cannot be denied, that such are not the traits of with power none but able, sagacious, far-sighted, 
a great nation, and the sooner the people are aware | patriotic statesmen, with the blessings of an over- 
,of it, and are fully impressed with the important ruling Providence, the United States will become 
‘truth, the better it will be for the United States. ‘the greatest nation the sun ever shone upon; and no- 
We must endeavor to adopt a policy which shall thing but the folly and short-sightedness of our peo- 
| be national, and which shall be steadily adhered to ple can prevent the glorious result. Look at the 
and pursued by all parties. That policy must be) steady, unwavering policy of the Romans, and see 
considered by the people the national policy, and | what it produced. See, also, in what way its fruits 


t ° } ° . 

must not be departed from without the most urgent! were lost. Look at the policy of England, and see 
! . . ; 

| what it has made her. Derive profit from the expe- 





necessily. 
It is not believed that the present tariff is perfect, | rience of both nations; but carefully avoid the faults 
or that it will not call for amendments, perhaps in! and the follies of both. 
many important particulars. But that acompetition| |The acquisition of further territory should form no 
tariff, which shall prove incidentally protective, is) part of our policy. We have enough; but no more 
essential to the national prosperity in the present con- than enough ; we need it all to enable us to attain 
dition of the civilized world, does not admit of a ra-| the great object—national power; and why not add 
tional doubt, in the opinion of a large majority of the | national supremacy? We covet not a foot of the ter- 
people of the United States. The writer would, | ritory of our neighbors—we wish nothing that belongs 
therefore, say to his democratic friends, (and the’ to them without a fair equivalent. But our country 
number is not small, ) look at the present prostrate ! and its resources, if fully developed, is such, that na- 
condition of the country. That tariff will in a mea-' tional supremacy will follow as a necessary conse- 
sure restore public confidence. Repeal it, and it will) quence. All we need for the attainment of that great 
prove the ruin of hundreds of thousands. lend, is steadiness, perseverance and a national sys- 





ablest statesmen of all parties, is essential to the na- But we have forgotten our friend Jansen; never 


° 5 . j 
A one sided free trade on the part of the peo- 
ple of the grain growing districts, with Great Britain | 


| 
| A judicious tariff, in the opinion of many of the tem which shall be permanent. 
| 


tional prosperity ; defer then, to that opinion, and 
| give to the present one a fair trial. Amend it if it 
shall be found necessary; but think not of repealing 
| the law. 

| We have once more a national debt, (the writer 
will not stop to inquire why or how created.) We 
/must keep up and support an army and a navy; for 
| they are necessary to prevent war, and to insure the 
_ respect of foreign nations. 


| occupied. 
| 


| point of view. 
| tion of that territory will, in a very few years, be ex- 


| tinguished, and a territorial government will be es-| 
A chain of military posts, from the | 


| tablished there. 
| head waters of the Missouri to the mouth of the Co- 


| lumbia, has already been recommended by the pre- | 


| sent secretary at war. His views are those of a pa- 
triotic and enlightened statesmen, and it is devoutly 
to be wished that we have many more of the same 
stamp. Such works are necessary to control our In- 
dian population, and to protect the western states. 

For years to come the nation will need a large re- 
venue, and must obtain it for the most part from im- 
posts. From the present tariff, for the next year, 
probably not more than fifteen millions will be real- 
ized; but if steadily adhered to, and amended when 
found necessary, in a few years it will produce enough 
for the national treasury; and remember that the peo- 
| ple of the United States in time of peace will not 
submit to direct taxation to defray the ordinary ex- 
penses of the government. 

Let it also, never for a moment be forgotten, that 
unless we prove incapable of self-government, and 
unworthy of our free institutions, the United States 
are, under Providence, in less than a century, des- 
tined to become the greatest and most powerful na- 
| tion upon the globe. Nothing but imbecility and 
utter incapacity on the part of those entrusted with 
power can prevent this. Looking, then, steadily to 
that end, let us adopt and pursue the measures neces- 
sary for its attainment. 


| with them. 


The Oregon territory is ours, and must be speedily | 
It is necessary to us as a barrier against | 
other nations, and is also important in a commercial | 
The claim of England to a small por- | 


mind, we have a tariff, which will prove incidental] 
protective; this the greatest statesmen of the civil- 
ized world have pronounced necessary; we agree 
Mr. Jansen and his coadjutors think 
otherwise. A few years will determine whose opi- 
nions are the most correct. Time is the only true 
touchstone in such matters, and to it the writer cheer- 
fully submits. 

Ithaca, Sept. 8, 1842. 
{For the Northern Light.] 
TARIFF, IMPORTS, EXPORTS. AND SPECIE CURRENCY. 


BY ISAAC K. LIPPINCOTT. 


Since the new tariff bill has become the law of 
the land, and the chief object I had for laying my 
views and opinions on that subject before the public 
has been attained, and the more especially as Mr. 
Jansen, the free trade champion, had ceased to make 
my arguments the special subject of his attack, I 
had proposed to remain silent. But, as in his com- 


| munication in the August number, my name is again 


mentioned, and some of his arguments are manifestly 
erroneous and self contradictory, I propose now 
merely to notice those, as I have not time to go over 
his numerous propositions and show which are true 
and which unsound, for it could not be but among so 
many generalities and specialties some should be 
found that are indisputable. He assumes the ground 
that the manufacturers are opposed to commerce, and 
that if they could control the legislation of the coun- 


try, they would impose prohibitory duties, and we 


should have no foreign trade, nor a market for our 
|cotton, tobacco, rice or flour, and that, if we do not 
\take European manufactures, the West Indies cannot 
|\take and pay for our produce. If we admit this last 
\to be true, it does not follow from that, therefore, 
that we ought to have no tariff to protect our manu- 
| factures, or that because we sell to other countries 
| from eighty to ninety millions worth of our products, 
that we should either import the five hundred mil 

lions worth of manufactures we consume, or else 
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compel those engaged in performing the labor of 
manufacturing to work at nearly the same low rates, 
of wages that the operatives receive in Europe. | 
There is not the least danger but that we shall al- | 
ways import enough, but the great danger is of im-| 
porting too much, and more than the amount foreign 
countries will take of our products to pay for, as the 
experience of all who understand this subject must 
attest, and it requires no demonstration by argument | 
to prove. Experience has also proved that when our, 
tariff rates of duties have been high, imports have 
been the largest, because then our country has been 
prosperuus and able to take and consume more for-| 
eign products. ae 
he effect of the expiration of the compromise | 
act and the great reduction of duties since the first | 
of January last, has also proved that with abundance | 
of the products of our soil and labor for export, and 


the duties too low to support the government, and a| manufactures running up to a large amount for ex-| accordingly undertaken to manage his affairs. 


favorable state of foreign exchanges, foreign com- | 
merce has been more depressed than at any other | 
period within the last twenty years, and these facts | 
are better proof of my positions than all the theories 
that W. H. Jansen and J.C. Calhoun can invent to 
prove their doctrines of free trade. Protection to 
our manufactures is not incompatible with a prosps- 
rous commerce, as all experience has shown, for 
when we have produced enough at home to prevent 
the shipments of specie and a removal of the basis 
of our circulating medium, manufactures and com 
merce have flourished together; but when, owing to} 
a want of protection, domestic goods could not be| 
sold for a remunerating price, our manufactures 
have stopped, and the great amount of foreign goods | 
brought in turned the exchanges against us, and eve- 
ry branch of business became depressed. ‘This is 
so, as a general proposition, and the fact that now, in 
our present embarrassed and depressed state of fo- 
reign commerce exchange is favorable to this coun- 
try, is owing to the heavy amount of importations of 
goods and export of specie in 1841, exceeding, as 
shown by Mr. Jansen’s table, five millions of dollars 
over the import in that year. If, in consequence of | 
the establishment of manufactures in this country, | 
our foreign commerce does not increase in the ratio 
of the increase of our population, the increase of our 
domestic commerce will nearly make it up; and if 
in consequence of shorter time being occupied to 
make a voyage in the exchanges, and a sinaller 
number of hands are employed, so many more are 
added to the producing classes. 

The tea, coffee, wines, silks, linens, worsteds, and 
‘ numerous other articles, largely consumed but not 
produced here, together with the payments of interest 
and part of the principal on our foreign debts, will 
be quite sufficient to pay us for all that foreign coun- 
tries will take of our products. Mr. Jansen states 
that our exports of grain and all kinds of provisions 
in abundant years, generally sums up to about $15,- 
000,000 worth, and that it would take about two 
hundred thousand men to produce that amount. 
This would be seventy-five dollars for each man. 
He also states, that “It appears by the last census 
there were between 700,000 and 800,000 engaged in 
manufactures. Now the value of manufactures was 
set dowr, at %500,000,000. Now, if we divide this 
by 700,000, the number engaged in the production 
of it, we would find, throwing aside fractions, that 
each person produced $700 worth:’’ and again, ‘It 
requires a much smaller number to produce a given 
amount in manufactures, than grain. One reason is, 
that in the cost of the manufactured article is includ- 
ed the cost of the material, the cost of the grain the 
manufacturer consumed while producing the article, 
and the interest on the capital invested.’? And fur- 
ther he says: ‘‘In the production of grain the capi- 
tal invested is never taken into account to regulate 
the value, but it is otherwise with manufactures.”’ 
Here is the substance of his argument fairly quoted, 
but with his collaterals omitted, and the reader may 
turn to your August number and see for himself. 
These statistical facts prove too much for Mr. Jan- 
sen’s argument ; for, while he would adopt such le- 
gislation as would deprive those of employment who 
produce $700 a year each, and in that ratio enrich 
the country, he would extend and increase our agri- 
cultural laborers, who, according to his own show- 
ing, produce but $75 a year each, and that too with- 
out interest of their immense capital. It is true that 
he states that the amount includes the cost of raw 
material, and the grain consumed in its production 
and the interest of the capital invested. 

Now here is an indirect and unintentional admis- 
sion of the great and principal benefits that we con- 
tend the agricultural interest receives from the es- 
tablishment of manufactures, viz: that they make a 
market for our farmers’ products that could not be 
found abroad, and that nearly their whole values are 
composed of the agricultural products consumed in 








their production. For the chief value of iron con- 








sists of the labor employed in its production, in min- 
ing the ore, preparing the fuel, and all the subse- 
quent stages, for these labors consume near about 
as much in value as they produce, and this consump- 
tion is derived from the soil in the provisions and 


other products, and so with cotton, woollen, and all | 


other manufactures. Thus we have, according to 
the data Mr. Jansen has given, out of the §694,- 
000,000 of agricultural products raised, $434,000,- 
000 turned into manufactured products and rendered 
available to the use and comfort of man, and a mar- 
ket to that extent made for the productions of the 
soil, and employing directly and indirectly more 
than ano-thiel of the labor of the country, while the 
whole amount of our agricultural exports are but 
about eighty millions of dollars, and if we had much 
more for export we would not find a market for it. 
The supposititious case Mr. Jansen puts, of our 


ports, if protected, and no market for them, and his 
thrice repeated witty expression, ‘‘ What shall we 
take in payment? Grain, manufactures, or green 
cheese ?”? although occupying considerable space 
and many figures in the illustration, is too absurd to 
merit any reply. 

Mr. J. still asserts, that a specie currency would 
not reduce prices. This is a new doctrine of politi- 
cal economy, and as it is contrary to all the received 
opinions of statesmen, and the doctrines laid down 
in the books, it becomes his duty to prove it; and, 
until he brings some further evidence or facts 
amounting to proof, it is not necessary for me to 
prove the negative, which, however, there will be no 
difficulty in doing. 

His assertion that articles of export are regulated 
in price by the market price abroad, and my admis- 
sion of it, which is a plain and universally received 
proposition, is quite a different thing from the other 
part of his assertion; and whether banks are beneficial 
or injurious to the country, to which his quotation 
from a speech of Daniel D. ‘Tompkins altogether re- 
fers, is yet another question, and neither have any 
direct bearing upon his main proposition and asser- 
tion. 

He, however, makes an admission, which although 
nota direct contradiction in terms of his assertion, 
is so in substance, for he says, ‘‘ Banks cannot cre- 
ate prices—cannot sustain them. They may for a 
lime raise the price of an article higher than the na- 
tural one, and particularly so in unproductive pro- 
perty; but the products of labor are continually in- 
creasing, and this increase would prevent a perma- 
nent price higher than the natural one.”’ 

Freehold, Sept. 5, 1842. 





(For the Northern Light.) 
THE TRUE SPHERE AND ENDS OF GOVERNMENT. 





BY WM. H. JANSEN. 





Gop has made the natural world perfect. The 
adaptation of the earth to the wants, pleasures, and 
happiness of maniscomplete. Man, too, by the laws 
of his nature, and the exercise of his own physical 
power, is capable of securing his real welfare and 
attaining the high destiny of his creation. Every 
individual is endowed with similar faculties and an 
intellect to control them. The free use of the limbs 
—the manner of supplying the wants of the body— 
the safety, health, and welfare of that body, are not 
left to the discretion and care of a higher and foreign 
power. But to that frame is attached a principle 
capable of controlling it—a power through which 
only that kody can be made to obey any influence. 
Now, if the God of nature has not formed some oth- 
er being expressly to control that mind—to give it 
laws to regulate the body to which it is attached— 
to point out how it must do to ensure its happiness, 
then the laws of nature and man’s formation, intend- 
ed that no such power should be exercised over him, 
and that the elements of his own true happiness were 
in himself, and left entirely to hisown will. Hence, 
we may justly conclude that every law which abridg- 
es the perfect freedom of intellect and action which 
pursues the great design of the law of man’s crea- 
tion is wrong and injurious. The intellect must be 
perfectly free—human action must have no restraint 


whatever upon it while acting within the design of 


man’s creation. Every such restraint is an abridg- 
ment of his rights and withdraws him one step from 
the consummation of that design. 

It is true that some of these natural laws of man 
do not operate as was intended. By the fall the 
conscience or that law which regulated and kept 
within proper bounds all other faculties and powers 
was so weakened as to permit them to operate be- 
yond their intended spheres so as to injure other crea- 
tures and conflict with other natural laws. Accor- 
dingly this conscience of a majority of mankind has 
called to its aid such municipal regulations as it has 











thought sufficient fully to supply the place for which 
that conscience was originally intended. To this 
end only can municipal laws be rightfully extended. 
When they step beyond this, they interfere with the 
proper exercise of human rights—they diminish the 
circumference of human happiness—and by confi- 
ning the free will and action of man within narrower 
bounds than the law of his nature intended, produce 
as much injury as the licentious exercise of them. 
The laws necessary to check the improper use of 
man’s powers need be very few and very simple— 
they extend only to such acts as will interfere with 
the natural rights of others. When they go beyond 
this they counteract the design of the laws of man’s 
creation, and as a necessary Consequence are injuri- 
ous to his best interests. All governments have lost 
sight of these truths. They have looked upon the 
subject as incapable of governing himself and have 
As 
an inevitable consequence they have retrenched 
upon his rights ; and whenever he resisted, the limits 
of his freedom have been contracted until he has be- 
come bound hand and foot. Our government has 
been more liberal. Many of our early statesmen with 
Jefferson at their head, instead of searching among 
the crooked labyrinths of corrupt monarchies for the 
true knowledge of government, at once went to the 
fountain of all laws ; and contended for the true li- 
berties and rights of mankind. Some of their prin- 
ciples were adopted, but not all. The force of habit 
—the despotism of early impressed erroneous views 
led the nation to adopt toa great extent the same 
system of legislation and government that were pur- 
sued by the most tyrannical nations of the old world. 
Accordingly we have strong governments capable of 
influencing the actions of all. If our governments 
were confined simply to the protection of our lives, 
liberty, property and health, the expenses would be 
small indeed—their influence upon public opinion 
would be scarcely feli—and there would be no ne- 
cessity to change the laws. Legislation would not 
be needed. And in sucha state the greatest liberty 
would prevail. The only sure, if not the only way 
to enlighten mankind, is through public opinion.— 
The passage of laws—the force of government can- 
not do it. It must be by appeal to the reason; by 
unshackling the will, and holding up to the mind the 
truth. Now, it is equally true that where there is the 
most legislation and strongest government, public 
opinion is least free, and can be but slightly acted 
upon, for purely refining ends. So numerous have 
become our public offices—so strong is the influence 
of government, so great is the latitude of our legis- 
lation, that we find every individual warmly engaged 
in political affairs. Large parties divide the com- 
munity, and so selfishly interested are they, that they 
are ready to catch at any thing that may be turned to 
their own advantage. Eventhe truth is prevented for 
these ends. Purely benevolent institutions upon the 
success of which the welfare and dignity of man- 
kind depend, are charged with selfish motives, and 
their usefulness destroyed. Many a man has stood 
aloof from a high and noble cause, for fear it might 
hurt him politically, and many a man hasbeen com- 
velled to support for responsible offices, the worst of 
individuals from the same cause. The intrigues of 
— the corrupt means used to ensure success, 
vave a direct tendency to debase public opinion and 
to render unsuccessful the labors of the philanthro- 
ee And as we grow older, this state of things will 
»ecome worse until we shall feel democracy to be a 
curse. The only cure for this is to confine govern- 
ment to its legitimate ends. To lop off all offi- 
ces except those instituted for the protection of 
life, liberty, and property. The fewer offices there 
are, the weaker will become political animosity. 
And then the mind will naturally turn and listen to 
those truths which inculcate justice and virtue. The 
great mass of the people are naturally inclined to 
love the truth, but the power of government may 
become so great as to force them to disregard, and 
in many cases to violate it. While the power of the 
legislature is supreme, the rights of none are entire- 
ly secure. And hence, a watchful and suspicious 
eye must be kept upon that legislature. There will 
always be individuals seeking their own interests at 
the expense of the many, and schemes will be under- 
taken, which a large portion of the people do not 
approve ; hence will spring up factions, and with 
them will come all their evils. Let the power to 
legislate be confined simply to the protection of ev- 
ery individual in his natural rights, and this cannot 
be. When the government is confined to this pur- 
pose only, then the rich cannot oppress the poor, or 
the poor seize upon the property of the rich through 
the operation of law: but each will be equal 
and perfectly safe from the power of the other. Itis 
only through legislation that the rich and poor need 
fear each other. Stop the power to legislate, and 
both are safe. Our legislatures, too, by the great 
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powers they possess, have originated and fanned the 
fires of political factions. Andif their powers were 
so confined that they could only pass laws for the 
punishment of violations of natural rights, their 
meetings would be short and their proceedings unan- 
imous. Thena wide field would be opened for the 
philosopher the teacher of truth, and the philanthro- 
pist. ‘The mind and passions having ceased to act 
in one direction will naturally turn in another ; and 
what other would they be more likely to take than 
the investigation of high moral truths. Public opin- 
jon is not free now—it cannot be free while the af- 
fairs of government have such a hold upon it, and 
the only way to refine and enlighten it—and to com- 
pel every man to bow before it, and make it the rule 
of his conduct is to set it perfectly free. A high mo- 
ral power cannot have full sway while there is ano- 
ther power enchaining the mind and ready to sacri- 
fice truth and virtue for the attainment of its ends. 
In a government like ours which depends for its sup- 
port and purity upon public opinion, it is absolutely 
necessary that these truths should be carefully kept 
in view. In monarchical governments, the incum- 
bents of office are not removed by every change of 
ministers; accordingly the opinions of such incum- 
bents to a great extent are free. But in this country, 
with every change of administration, comes a change 
of office-holders ; and the acts of the holders of of- 
fice and the seekers of office to carry their ends, 
tend not only to corrupt the public mind, but to 
make the people dissatisfied with their government. 
Nor is this the only evil. Different parties will at- 
tempt to obtain office by advocating measures which 
they pretend will be beneficial to certain trades and 
classes. Accordingly, they will appeal to the ava- 
rice of individuals. They will hold out golden vi- 
sions to the eye and so influence the imaginations of 
the majority, that they will place in office those who 
will pass the laws which are to realize their antici- 
pations. Now, what security is there for the natu- 
ral rights of the minority? No matter whether the 
law oppresses them and interferes with their “ pur- 
suit of happiness ;’? no matter what uneasiness and 
heart-burning it may cause, they are gravely told 
that the majority are to rule, and that they are to 
submit. Under such a government no man is safe, 
and the laws of our own nature are silenced and 
outraged. Nor is this all; circumstances are so al- 
tered and brought about by such legislation, that all 
are obliged to shape their pursuits to suit them, and 
hence their naturally free action is restrained. But 
all this legislation will not succeed, and the natural 
vicissitudes of society it will greatly aggravate. 
These failures will so affect the commmunity as to 
lead to immorality and disrespect for the govern- 
ment. I might instance, in proof of this the unrea- 
sonable thirst for wealth, which our banking institu- 
tions have at different times excited; and the misery, 
crime and villany which followed, the ruin or fickle 
action of the institutions. But this does not com- 
prehend the whole evil. With every change of par- 
ty will come a change of laws. The enactments of 
to-day will be repealed to-morrow. The effect of 
this will be to interfere with the business pursuits of 
all so much, as to render uncertain all calculations, 
and to bring about panics and depressions of trade. 
Anunwholesome operation upon public sentiment 
will be the consequence. The more legislation 
there is, the more complicated it will become, 
and the more difficult to understand. Upon ques- 
tions of right and wrong all are capable of judging 
correctly ; and we generally find that our criminal 
laws have been approved by all and are rarely chang- 
ed. And for the election of officers to enforce their 
execution all can vote understandingly and properly. 
But upon most other questions there will be a con- 
trariety of opinion; and the most sagacious are 
scarcely able to observe correctly the true operations 
of some of our systems and laws. As a matter of 
course, the great mass of the people are unable to 
understand them. Upon the strength of this fact, a 
large portion of the community have contended, that 
the poor and least educated classes in society should 
not be allowed to vote. Thus we see how a viola- 
tion of natural rights and their evil consequences 
are brought forward to justify still further violations 
and wrongs. Before those who hold this opinion 
can establish its justice, they must show the natu- 
ral right and necessity of any portion of the com. 
munity to legislate upon such subjects. If they can- 
not show this, then their argument falls to the ground. 
If God has ordered the natural world aright,— 
if the works of his hand are as he pronounced them 
himself upon the end of the sixth day, ‘‘ good,’’ then 
human legislation is not wanted to aid usin enjoying 
those works ; and all things will prosper best when 
left to take their natural course. Hence, as I have 
before observed, laws are not wanted except for the 
purpose of confining every law of man’s nature with- 
in the bound originally intended for it ; or in other 





| words to supply the place for which conscience was 
first designed. ‘Those who do not come to these 
{conclusions are certainly guilty of charging God 
| with creating an imperfect world, and that the laws 
| which he instituted for its governance were insuffi- 
| cient, and that it was left to the intellect of man to 
| counteract those laws, and substitute a code of his 
‘own. Indeed it would be maintaining, that God had 
not given to man individually that intellect and phy- 
sical power to seek and arrive at his true happiness 
which he has bestowed upon every other animal. 
If our complicated systems of legislation were de- 
stroyed, the talent which is now engaged in the po- 
litical arena would find exercise in plans and mea- 
sures fur promoting the moral excellence of man- 
kind. The very structure of man’s mind shows that 
the only way to elevate his nature is to free his mind 
from every selfish influence which would lead him to 
act and think differently from the sober dictates of 
reason. The passage of laws does not make him a 
better and wiser man. The germ of the excellence 
to which he can attain is in his own breast, and to 
enable that to bud and bloom it is necessary that 
public opinion should be kept high-toned, pure and 
free. Now, if the effect of much legislation is to 
embroil the community in factions, to influence the 
conduct of so many, and to occupy so much of the 
public mind that moral institutions are considered of 
minor importance, and often opposed, surely it is 
hostile to the high attainment of moral excellence, 
and defeats the design of the law of our creation. 
My limits will not allow me to enlarge upon these 
views. To the philanthropist and christian they are 
of the utmost importance. In vain will their labors 
be; and our republic, like those which have preced- 
ed us, will expire in corruption, unless we can make 
moral efforts and worth of greater importance than 
political office and distinction. Yet, true as the 
above views are, history shows us that the largest 
portion of professing christians have leaned towards 
strong governments and much legislation. They 
seem not have studied the works of God, and their 
operations under the influence of artificial laws, with 
much scrutiny. And when the despotism of old mo- 
narchies had reduced a portion of the people to the 
lowest state, and consequently enforced their child- 
ren to be reared in penury, vice and crime, instead 
of removing the causes which led thereto, and rais- 
ing them up from their infamy, they advocated laws 
which plunged them still deeper in want and oppres- 
sion. 

Most christian sects at the present day, begin to 
think that pure religion can only be promoted by 
placing all men upon an equal footing, and by argu- 
ing and reasoning with them as perfectly independ- 
ent beings and capable of thinking correctly. Their 
success proves the justice of this course. Now, the 
intellectual perfection of man can be attained only 
in the same way. Upon every subject the mind 
must be perfectly free ; and whenever a law is to be 
imposed, all should be at liberty to take a part in its 
enactment. Whatever law restrains the action of 
the mind—whatever act interferes with natural just- 
ice—whatever authority forces us to submit to mea- 
sures we believe to be wrong—whatever system of 
government is adopted in the regulation of which 
the people have no part, disinclines them from be- 
coming acquainted with it, and really prevents them 
from reaching the summit of human perfection. 
Montesquicu justly observes, that ‘‘ whenever a thing 
is forbidden, which nature permits or necessity re- 
quires, it is only making those who do it dishonest.” 
The Bible looks to the temporal as well as spiritual 
welfare of man; and if it was necessary that govern- 
ment should interfere with the business and pursuits 
of the people, it would declare it and dwell particu- 
larly upon the duty. But, instead of this, it has 
counselled kings and princes mostly in their capaci- 
ty of judges, and declared that our duties in society 
as citizens, were embraced in this command, ‘‘ thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,’’ and that ‘ right- 
eousness exalteth a nation.”’ 

New- York, August, 1842. 





GERMAN COMMERCIAL LEAGUE. 





BY JOHN A. DIX. 





Tue origin and objects of this association, cer- 
tainly one of the most remarkable, and destined, per- 
haps, to become one of the most important, commer- 
cial movements of the age, are so often misunder- 
stood, that a brief account of it may not be uninte- 
resting in itself, and it may be useful in correcting 
erroneous impressions. In many of the controversial 
writings of the day concerning the true policy of the 
United States in respect to their systems of domestic 
industry, the German league, or the Prussian league 
as it is more frequently denominated, has been treat- 
ed as an association of independent states for the 
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protection of their own manufactures against the 
competition of other countries. In its inception it 
had no such object. On the contrary, instead of be- 
ing restrictive in its aims, it had for its sole and sin- 
gle purpose to relieve the states, which were parties 
to it, from the coumercial restraints growing out of 
a multitude of separate arrangements, by the estab- 
lishment of a system of free intercourse, which should 
be common to all; and ils regulations were framed 
in a spirit of liberality—not on the narrow principles 
of exclusion. 


The league was formed in the year 1816, by an as- 
sociation of the dutchies and principalities of Thurin- 
gia. These independent states are seven in number, 
containing about 900,000 inhabitants, and lying in 
the very heart of Germany. Their entire surface falls 
short of 6,000 English square miles, or about one- 
eighth of the territorial area of the state of New- 
York. On this small surface there were as many 
custom-house systems as there were states, each dif- 
fering from the others, and subjecting to great ex- 
pense and inconvenience their commercial inter- 
course with each other. ‘The object of the union was 
to put an end to these embarrassments and to place 
their trade with each other on the basis of a perfect 
reciprocity. Accordingly the separate custom-house 
regulations of the parties, and their interior frontier 
visitations and exactions were abandoned, and only 
the external frontier, including them all, was main- 
tained with the usual force to secure the execution 
of the general regulations. By dispensing with their 
separate custom-house establishments a great saving 
of expense was effected; and as all articles of com- 
merce were allowed to circulate freely within the 
general frontier, both convenience and economy 
were promoted by the change. A general tariff was 
adopted, the duties were all paid on the general fron- 
tier, and the revenue was divided among the different 
states in ratio of their population, an enumeration of 
which was taken for the purpose once in three years. 

From these small beginnings has sprung the pre- 
sent German league, with Prussia at its head, includ- 
ing the kingdoms of Saxony and Bavaria and a large 
number of minor states, with a population exceedin 
twenty six millions of inhabitants. It embraces, wit 
the qu of Hanover, Mecklenburgh, Ham- 
burg, Lubeck and Bremen, and the Danish provin- 
ces of Holstein and Schleswic, the entire German 
territory from Switzerland to the Baltic and from the 
Moselle to the Niemen. Austria still maintains her 
own separate system of exclusion. During the peri- 
od, which intervened between the years 1816 and 
1834, at least two other associations of a similar cha- 
racter were formed by some of the states, which be- 
came parties to the present league. They were not, 
however, of long duration; but they were all in 1834 
absorbed by the more general association as it now 
exists. As early as 1828, Prussia formed a league 
with Hesse, and during the succeeding six years she 
was engaged in active negotiation with other states 
to bring them into the more general union, which 
she succeeded in effecting. It has been supposed 
that she had an object beyond that, which she avowed, 
—that by placing herself at the head of the associa- 
tion, with a population equal to that of all the other 
states, which were parties to it, she would gain a po- 
litical influence, which she might convert to her own 
aggrandizement. Certain it is, that the connexion in 
a financial point of view has not been beneficial to 
her. Herrevenues have, under the established sys- 
tem, by giving her a share of the duties collected in- 
stead of collecting her own separately, fallen off at 
least half a million of dollars annually; while in her 
eastern provinces her lands have diminished greatly 
in value, and some of her principal commercial 
towns are fast sinking into decay. 


The rates of duty fixed by the Prussian tariff of 
1828, are the maximum of those collected by the 
German league; and the whole system—the regula- 
tion of the tariff of duties, the establishment of cus- 
tom-houses and revenue guards, the ratio of distribu- 
tion, &c.—are managed and periodically revised by 
delegates appointed by the different states. The tariff 
is simple, embraces but a small number of enume- 
rated articles and the rates of duty are designed to 
be moderate, in general about ten percent. But the 
duties being assessed by weight, it is not always 
easy to determine the average ad valorem rate. The 
duty on tea, for example, is fixed at 11 rix dollars 
the quintal. The Prussian quintal is equal to about 
1134 pounds avoidupois, and the rix dollar to about 
72 cents of the money of the United States. Esti- 
mating the average value of teas at 60 cents the lb. 
and the duty will be not far from 12 per cent ad va- 
lorem, and this onanarticle, which is not as here in so 
gencral use as to have become almost a necessary 
of life, but which is, as to the great body of the peo- 
ple in that kingdom, a luxury. The general rate on 
articles liable to duty on importation or exportation 
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is fifteen silver groschen, or half a rix dollar, equal 
to about 36 cents of our money per quintal. 

With the progress of this system ideas have be- 
come connected with it, which had no influence in 
its establishment. It is now regarded by many as 
furnishing the means of protecting the industry of 
the German states, which are — to it, against 
foreign competition. Though the Prussian tariff was 
more unfavorable to the admission of English manu- 
factured goods than that of the other states, it may be 
confidently asserted that it was not designed, in mak- 
ing it the basis of the tariff of the league, as a mea- 
sure of hostility to British industry. Prussia had 
much more to apprehend from free competition with 
the manufactures of Saxony, encouraged as they are 
by the extremely low wages of operatives in that 
kingdom. The event has proved the truth of this ob- 
servation. The cotton manufacture in Saxony alone 
has doubled since the union was formed, and many 
branches of industry in Prussia, which were former- 
ly sustained by her own separate tariff regulations, 
are said to have suffered from the free admission of 
the manufactures of the other German states. The 
aggregate economy and convenience of the system, 
taking all the members of the association into view, 
have undoubtedly been very great. So far as con- 
cerns other countries it is liberal, It excludes no- 
thing. It admits raw materials free of duty. Its 
rates are generally moderate. The very basis of the 
system is reciprocity. So far, tuerefore, as it is ap- 
pealed to as an argument in favor of high protective 
duties, or of a system of exclusion, its objects and 
—, are equally misunderstood and misappli- 
ed.* 

It is not surprising that the habits of association, 
which the league has created among the German 
states, the meetings of the delegates to deliberate 
upon the questions affecting their economical inte- 
rests, and the comparison of opinions on these and 
other subjects, should have suggested the idea of a 
more intimate connexion for other purposes—the 
idea, in short, of a great political power, to assume 
a high and commanding attitude in the European 
system. The German periodicals have not only 
thrown out this suggestion, but the advantages of 
such a union have been freely canvassed. It is pro- 

osed to exteni the association over Holland and 

elgium, the Hanseatic towns, the kingdom of Han- 
over, the kingdom of Denmark and her German pro- 
vinces; to have their revenues in common, with a 
fleet to protect their commerce; and it is supposed 
that by such an accumulation of resources the new 
power might become to Europe at. the present day 
what the Hanseatic league, with its eighty cities, 
was to Europe in the fourteenth century. Such an 
idea seems exceedingly chimerical, with Austria on 
one side with her thirty-two millions of people, France 
on the other with more than thirty-five millions, Rus- 
sia with her vast physical force and Great Britain 
with her naval preponderance, all interested in de- 
feating such an organization in the heart of Europe 
to disturb the existing balance of political power, 
which these great states had a voice in establishing 
and adjusting. 

Among its probable consequences there are some, 
which to the great mass of the people of Germany 
are of far more consequence than the organization of 
a new political power in Europe. In the common 
consultations of the associated states on matters con- 
cerning their economical interests, and with the re- 
sults, which a continued trial of the new revenue sys- 
tem is constantly bringing forth, it is hardly possible 
that the productive classes should not be gainers by 
the adoption of social regulations and by greater 
freedom in the application of their industry; for in 

ortions of Germany the interference of government 

in individual pursuits is one of the most formidable 
impediments to the advancement of the people in the 
personal independence and importance, social as well 
as political, which is the first and most essential cle- 
ment of modern civilization. The spirit and tenden- 
cy of the commercial league are unquestionably 
hostile to the governmental supervision exercised 
in some of the associated states, particularly in 
Prussia, over individual concerns, which in less irre- 
sponsible governments would be left free and uncon- 


trolled: and it is not unlikely that the influence of 


the association may bring about silent but not less 
certain and settled changes of opinion, to which the 
established social organization may be compelled in 
some degree toconform. Should this be so, a move- 
ment, which in its origin had reference only to eco- 
nomical objects may, in the end, become a political 
instrument of the greatest efficacy and importance. 











* Those, who desire to know more in detail the objects and 
movements of the league, may have their curiosity gratified by 
consulting McCulloch’s Commercial Dictionary, (Philadelphia 
edition,) vol. 2, page 358, Porter’s Progress of the Nation, sec- 


Agriculture. 


(For the Northern Light.) 
REPORT OF THE WEATHER, &c, FOR SEPTEMBER, 








BY C. N. BEMENT. 





‘*In the Latin and Roman calendar this was the 
seventh month, and hence its name, septem, seven, 
and imber, a shower of rain, this being the com- 
mencement of the rainy seasons. Jt had only sixteen 
days assigned to it in the Alban Calendar; these were 
increased to thirty by Romulus, to thirty-one by Ju- 
lius Cesar; but Augustus reduced it to its present 
number. ‘The Saxons called it Berst Monath, or 
Barley Month, and after the introduction of chris- 
tianity into the island of Great Britain, it was deno- 
minated Halig Monath, or Holy Month, from the re- 
ligious ceremonies then performed in it. It was the 
Hertsmaand, or Harvest Month of the Dutch Repub- 
lic.” 

September Ist, wind south, cloudy; 2d, cloudy 
morning, shower at 5 p. m.; 3d, shower in fore part 
of the day, and a severe shower at 5 p. m.; 4th, clear 
and pleasant; 5th, rain ina. m., and then cleared 
off; 6th, clear and pleasant during the day, and cool 
at night; 7th, slight frost in the morning, and plea- 
sant during the day; 8th, cloudy, sun out occasion- 
ally; 9th, commenced raining in the night, and con- 
tinued until noon; 10th, cool, clear, and pleasant; 
llth, commenced raining at nine and continued un- 
til twelve o’clock; 12th, warm and sultry at 9 a. m. 
heavy peals of thunder and vivid flashes of lightning, 
accompanied with high winds, at five o’clock rain 
fell in torrents—showers in the evening; 13th, dark 
and showry in the a. m.; 14th, cool and pleasant, 
sun out occasionally ; 15th, stormy during the day and 
night; 16th, drizzling rain from 12 to 3 o’clock 
—water high and docks overflowed at Albany; 17th, 
cool, clear and pleasant, elms and maple leaves begin 
to change their color; 18th, cloudy in the morning, 
commenced raining at twelve and continued until 
evening—fires quite comfortable; 19th, cool, cloudy, 
stormy and the sun occasionally appearing through 
the clouds; 20th, cool, clear and cloudy alternately ; 
2ist, cloudy and dark; 22d, cold, raw and bluster- 
ing, wind varying from N. to N. W.; 23d, frost, 
clear, cold, and high wind; 24th, severe frost, ice 
made as thick as a cent—cool, clear and pleasant. 
This was one of those delightful days, peculiar to this 
country and this season of the year. 25th, hard frost, 
clear and pleasant; 26th, frost, clear and pleasant; 
27th, clear and warm in the middle of the day; 28th, 
clear and rather hot at mid-day; 29th, clear, warm 
and pleasant; 30th, cloudy, slight shower in the 
morning—another at eight o’clock, another at ten, 
after which it cleared off warm and pleasant. 

This has been an unfavorable month for the farm- 
er. Very few had sown their wheat and rye, and 
the almost continued rains prevented the accomplish- 
ment until the latter part of the month. This is to 
be regretted, as early sown grain generally succeeds 
best. The same cause, too, prevented the cutting of 
corn and digging potatoes. Since the 20th, the 
weather has been more favorable, and the winter 
grain has been got in, in fine condition. Corn has 
generally been secured, and some advances made in 
the potato field; some disappointment, in this crop, 
is experienced in this section, and the opinion among 
the growers of this very necessary article is that not 
more than half a crop will be obtained. Some ascribe 
the failure to the rains which occurred in August, 
but those who have paid more attention to the sub- 
ject, have traced the cause to a small white worm or 
grub, not larger than a common sized pin, which 
was discovered preying upon the vine, just beneath 
the soil, which caused the vines to wither and die, 
thereby stopping the growth of the tubes. 

On the 28th and 29th of this month, the great cat- 
tle-show and fair of the New-York State Agricultu- 
ral Society came off at the New Bull’s Head, and 
was acknowledged to be the greatest exhibition of 
the kind ever had in this country. The number and 
quality of the animals exceeded the most sanguine 
expectations of its warmest friends. The exhibition 
also of agricultural implements, particularly of 
ploughs, was said to be greater in variety, number, 
and finish, than ever known before, and reflects 
great credit on our enterprising and ingenious me- 
chanics. The weather was delightful, and the at- 
tendance of visiters on both days, and I am gratified 
to have it in my power to say, many of our most re- 
spectable females honored the exhibition with their 
presence, which much enlivened the scene, and 
added to the interest of the exhibition. This is as it 
should be; secure the approbation of the ladies, and 
there is no fear for the success and prosperity of the 
New-York State Agricultural Society. 


[For the Northern Light.] 
IMPRESSIONS OF ALBANY, 





BY A FARMER. 





HavinG, during the past month, spent a few days 
at Albany, and had the pleasure of calling on some 
of the principal agriculturists and breeders of ani- 
mals in the vicinity, I wish to give you my impres- 
sions on these matters, and some cthers closely con- 
nected with them. I do this the more willingly, 
because I have the happiness of believing that you 
agree with me in the estimate I place on this most 
important of pursuits, one which Jies at the very base 
of our individual and national prosperity. 

I well remember the time when the pine plains 
that environ Albany were considered utterly worth- 
less, and incapable of culture, except at a most ru- 
inous expense ; and the few attempts made to break 
in upon them, rather served to confirm than dissipate 
this delusion. The miserable character of the crops 
attempted, the total want of pasture or grasses in the 
fields, and the general dreariness of the district, com- 
bined to give it a most repulsive aspect, and render- 
ed the country between Albany and Schenectady a 
synonym for hopeless barrenness and sterility. But 
a better spirit began to prevail, to the action of which 
the necessities of the city itself largely contributed. 
Science came to the aid of agriculture, and by the 
analysis of soils, proved that there were no obstacles 
of nature over which perseverance, directed by skill, 
could not triumph, and that even these sandy plains 
could be rendered the very examples of productive- 
ness. Men who thought correctly, and acted prompt- 
ly, established themselves among stunted pines,white 
birches, and drifting sands. The two former disap- 
peared, giving place to beautiful orchards and wav- 
ing fields of golden grain; the latter were fixed as 
by the wand of a magician, and the rich pasture that 
covered them, trampled by the feet of high bred or 
fattening flocks and herds. Even now, this process 
of transformation may be seen going on, and the ob- 
serving eye can trace every successive step from ut- 
ter barrenness to the highest state of productiveness. 
If I were to name an individual who, more than any 
other, has contributed to bring about this condition 
of things, it would be Judge Burt, who has left the 
impress of his mind and his devotion to agriculture, 
deeply stamped on this whole district. For a long 
time his farm was a green oasis in the desert, a mo- 
nument of what skill and energy could accomplish ; 
and though many have been found willing to follow 
where a master spirit leads, few have as yet equalled 
the advances in permanent improvement he had 
made. 

Knowing that, fora considerable time, Albany had 
been a point to which farmers from all parts of the 
United States had resorted for improved stock of 
various kinds, one of my first objects was to call on 
some of the gentlemen who had distinguished them- 
selves in adding greatly to the wealth of the country 
by directing their attention and means to this depart- 
ment of agriculture. To the eye of the farmer there 
are few things more attractive than fine animals, and 
although a reasonable difference of opinion must be 
allowed for prepossessions, or perhaps prejudices, a 
truly good animal of any breed will rarely fail to 
commund the admiration he deserves. The compe- 
tent judge, too, will remember that an animal may 
be excellent for one purpose, or onc place, yet de- 
cidedly deficient for another; thus a breed of cattle 
may be very good for milk, yet unsuitable for labor 
or fattening; and the horse which is the best for the 
plough or the wagon, is not the kind for the race- 
course or the saddle. So with the sheep, the pur- 
pose for which he is wanted, whether for wool or 
mutton, must be kept in view in any decision on his 
merits. Asa general remark, it may be said, that 
for the common farmer, the horse of all work, that 
is, one which best answers for the use of the plough, 
harness, or saddle—the cattle which are the best feed- 
ers, milkers, and workers—and the sheep which best 
combine the valuable qualities of wool and mutton, 
are the animals to be preferred. 

One of my first excursions was to the farm of E. 
P. Prentice, Esq., about a mile south of the city. 
Mr. Prentice is aretired merchant and manufacturer, 
in the prime of life, and has carried into his new bu- 
siness that energy and decision which ensured suc- 
cess in his former pursuits, and promises abundantly 
to reward him in his present avocation of a breeder 
of fine cattle and cultivator of the soil. The beauti- 
ful slopes on the Hudson, above and below the city, 
furnish abundance of fine situations, many of which 
are already occupied by gentlémen from the city as 
their summer residences; but few, to me, appeared 
to combine more advantages of situation and pros- 
pect than Mt. Hope, the name by which the farm of 
Mr. Prentice is known. It was a fine morning when 








tion 3, chap. 11, and Laing’s Notes of a Traveller, page 119. 


Three Hills Farm, Oct. 1842. 


the carriage drew up on the clean gravel walk in 
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front of his mansion. A gentle south wind swelled 
the white sails of the various river craft, and one of 
those floating palaces, a Hudson river steamboat, 
was gliding rapidly by, the broken waves dancing 
and sparkling in the rays of the morning sun. Near- 
er, but much below us, on the fertile alluvion that 
forms his meadows, could be seen a part of his breed 
of Short Horns, revelling in the abundance around 
them; while, ina pasture on the side hill near us, 
another division were cropping the close fed grass. 
The great secret of Mr. Prentice’s success in his un- 
dertaking, was apparent in every thing around; the 
greatest order in every department, evincing the con- 
stant personal supervision of the master. 

Mr. Prentice became a farmer partly from neces- 
sity. The manufacture, (leather, in some way, I 
believe, ) in which he was engaged, gave considera- 
ble refuse materials, to dispose of which occasioned 
no little trouble, and though most valuable as a ma- 
nure, he found much difficulty in getting them off 
his hands. To dispose of them with profit, he pur- 
chased a farm, and the high cultivation and fertility 
to which he has brought it, and the taste shown in 
the arrangement of his buildings, have proved that he 
did not misjudge as to a profitable investment of his 
money. His long ranges of stables are kept with a 
neatness which would astonish most farmers; the lit- 
tering is saw-dust and fine wood shavings. These 
absorb the urine, and combined with the droppings 
of the cattle, are heaped with the other masses of lit- 
ter in large piles in his yards, where by fermentation 
they are converted into the richest manure. 

Mr. Prentice’s cattle are all Improved Short Horns, 
and his attention in breeding animals is wholly di- 
rected to these. He has had, until within a year or 
two, a flock of beautiful South Down Sheep, but he 
has disposed of these to Mr. McIntyre; finding, as 
he said, that his Durhams would sufficiently engage 
his attention. As it has been said that the improved 
breeds of animals owe their excellence more to extra 
keeping than any thing else; in fact, that they are 
mere bread-and-butter animals, Mr. Prentice has 
wisely kept a few good animals of the common 
stock of the country with his Durhams ; partly to 
supply milk to his household, as his Short Horn 
calves are allowed the milk of their dams, and partly 
to show by contrast the immense difference which 
exists between them and the Durhams in form, and 
in taking on of flesh, when kept in the same pastures. 
Mr. Prentice has one cow, ‘ Matilda,’? which has 
given him eight heifer calves, and this family, still 
entirely owned by Mr. P., 1 am confident will with 
difficulty be equalled in the United States. Alone, 
it would be a Gates toa farmer. Mr. Prentice has 
very properly, in order to prevent the deteriorating 
effect of in-and-in breeding, been in the habit of im- 
porting choice Durhams from England, among which 
his justly celebrated cow Appollonia, and his beau- 
tiful bull Fairfax,* are perhaps the most deserving 
of notice. Fairfax himself is white, and Mr. Pren- 
tice showed me two calves,t from two of his best 
cows, one bull and one heifer, most superior animals, 
and as white as their sire. Mr. Prentice has several 
bulls of the best blood, which enables him to avoid 
that close intermixture of blood so dreaded by the 
best breeders of Europe and this country. If I were 
to specify any particular fault of Mr. Prentice’s stock, 
particularly the cows, as I saw them, it would be 
that they are too fat; but the pastures in which they 
were kept, proved that this was not the result of luxu- 
riant feed, but of a natural tendency to take on flesh. 
One of his cows, in too high flesh to breed, Mr. P. 
had for some time assigned to a very poor pasture, or 
kept ina stable upon rye straw, yet her great breadth 
of hip, and the covering of the ribs, showed that as 
yet little effect had been produced in reducing her 
flesh. Gentlemanlike and unassuming in his deport- 
ment, Mr. Prentice wisely leaves the qualities of his 
cattle to be judged of by their appearance, and J was 
glad to learn from other sources, that his stock is 
properly appreciated, and his sales such as to reward 
the care and attention they receive. 

As I was aware that some differences of opinion 
existed among farmers and breeders, as to the com- 
parative merits of the Short Horns and Herefords, 
and their particular adaptation to this country, I 
gladly availed myself of an opportunity to examine 
the best stock of Herefords to be found in the United 
States, a mile still farther down the river than Mount 
Hope, on the farm of Mr. CorninG, and owned by 
him and Mr. Sornam, an English gentleman, who 
has the charge of them and the other improved stock, 
as well as the general management of the farm. 

Mr. Sotham has a herd of between forty and fifty 
Herefords, a number of which, with two fine bulls, 
he has imported at different times. His practice, 














* To “Fairfax” was awarded, at the late St ‘ai 
: ‘ ; . » State Fair, the 
a prize as the best two year old bull exhibited. . 
Both these calves received first pri 3 i 
, > st prizes at the State Fair— 
one as the best bull calf, and the other as the best heifer calf. 





and I should think it an excellent one, is to select 
for importation heifers that are in calf, from the best 
stock abroad. He has about a dozen that he has ob- 
tained in this way, and fine looking animals they 
truly are. So far as looks are concerned, I must 
plead guilty to preferring a deep red, or what is 
called a mahogany color, to any other, for cattle; 
and even when viewing the splendid Durhams, I find 
the wish rising, foolish, I admit, that they were co- 
lored like the Devons. In this respect, the Here- 
fords are more to my taste, and the uniformity of 
color, red, with white faces, of the whole herd, gives 
them a beautiful appearance. The imported cow 
** Matchless,”’ that received a high premium at Syra- 
cuse, still maintains a proud ascendancy in the herd, 
and is as yet, I must think, unrivalled among them. 
In comparing her with the other fine cows, of later 
importations, I was reminded of a remark made re- 
specting her when exhibited at Syracuse, that in her 
distinctive points, she more resembled the Durhams 
than ordinary Herefords, colorexcepted. The Here- 
fords seem to stand firmer on the leg, and walk more 
lively than the Durhams, which would indicate bet- 
ter qualities for the yoke; but so far as I can learn, 
neither of these breeds have been submitted to the 
test of labor in this country. Judging from the size 
aud appearance of the udders of such of the cows as 
were in milk, I should not deem them great, or even 
ordinary milkers; but Mr. Sotham, and he is well 
qualified by experience to judge in the matter, is 
willing to meet any cow of any breed that can be 
brought, of the same age, with one of his heifers, 
and it is fair to presume that he ‘‘ well wots what he 
affirms ” in this case. 

I knew that Messrs. Corning and Sotham had some 
of the Cotswold sheep, an animal, which with the 
Leicester and South Downs, are the poor man’s, or 
rather the farmer’s meat in England. An acquaint- 
ance with the description of this sheep, as given in 
British works on agriculture, had led me to expect 
a fine animal, nor was I disappointed. The flock 
numbers near one hundred, and one of the four bucks 
on the farm, Mr. Sotham thinks, will weigh at least 
two hundred and fifty pounds. According to the 
English statements, the Cotswold wether frequently 
reaches the weight of two hundred pounds, when 
dressed. The wool is long and coarse, and for ordi- 
nary purposes, of little value; of course the great 
object of rearing must be for the mutton, which is of 
a superior quality. Those who wish to see the acti- 
vity and docility of a shepherd’s dog, a rare animal 
in this country, may see him and witness his utility 
on this farm. 

The English stud dray horse ‘‘ Samson,’’ is a pow- 
erful looking, good tempered animal, and was im- 
ported by Mr. Sotham, for the purpose of improving 
our breed of farm horses. His thick, short, perpen- 
dicular pasterns indicate great strength and power of 
draught, but it is feared by some, that there will not 
be sufficient activity in his progeny to meet the Ame- 
rican idea of the horse of all work, or one which 
will be equally efficient before the plough or the wa- 
gon. That mooted point is ina fair way to be set- 
tled, however, as ample opportunities have been af- 
forded to test the qualities of his stock, by farmers 
and others in the vicinity, and the result will be 
looked for with no little interest. Mr. Sotham is 
confident the cross will produce precisely the animal 
wanted by the farmer: I must be permitted to doubt. 
We shall see. 


On this farm I saw some twelve or fifteen acres of 
turnips, principally ruta baga, and the yield per acre 
at the time of gathering, must be enormous, judging 
from the present size of the roots. Mr. Sotham 
thinks he shall be able to select one hundred roots 
which will weigh a ton, or an average of twenty 
pounds each. ‘The seed was sown broadcast, and | 
thinned out with the hoe ; but judging from the looks 
of these fields, it would be better to use the drill and 
sow in rows, unless the ground was in a very clean 
state. [am certainthat Mr. Sotham would have found 
the labor of keeping his crop free from weeds,reduced 
nearly one-half, had he sown in drills, and cultivated 
with the horse hoe. The great growth of weeds, as 
well as turnips, showed that the latter implement was 
much needed among them. It is surprising that so 
little attention is paid to the culture of roots for 
animals, and I think few farmers could see this 
crop of ruta baga without being convinced of the 
value of such a crop. Mr. Sotham informed me 
that, as an experiment, he sowed a piece of land 
broadcast with corn, for the purpose of soiling, and 
was both astonished and gratified at the result. The 
quantity was not only immense, but the quality was 
excellent, and proved to be grateful and healthy for | 
the animals. There can be little doubt of the suc- 
cess of this practice on rich clean lands. 

I should have done great injustice to my own incli- 
nation, as well as to a kind invitation from the pro- 








prietor of the celebrated Three Hills Farm, C. N.Bre- 





MENT, Esq., had I neglected in my perambulations 
in the vicinity, to make an early visit to that place. 
Mr. Bement has done much to improve the breeds of 
cattle, sheep, and swine, of this country; and I am 
happy in the belief that his labors have not gone un- 
rewarded. His situation is a fine one, although com- 
varatively retired ; and few farms exhibit proofs of 
vetter and more successful management. Mr. Be- 
ment has a fine herd of Short Horns, pure as well as 
cross bred, and his bull Astoria is one of the finest 
animals to be found in the country. Mr. Bement 
has some Durham calves, which he has kept installs 
through the season, a somewhat novel practice, but 
which, judging from the appearance of these animals, 
is entitled to general adoption. They are well kept 
with milk, green food to pick upon, or hay, with wa- 
ter, and stalls littered. Mr. Bement has an Ayrshire 
cow, and I saw some of her progeny by a full blood 
Durham bull. It did not strike me as a cross that 
would be a decided improvement on either of the pa- 
rent stocks, and I imagine | should prefer, for flesh 
or milk, the original breeds. Mr. Bement has a fine 
flock of South Down sheep, and an examination of 
them has confirmed me in my previous opinion, that 
where fine wool is not the object of the sheep grower, 
the South Down is the farmer’s sheep. They are 
hardy, of good size, make superior mutton, and the 
quality of their wool is sufficiently good for any com- 
mon cloths. The sheep grower who desires fine 
wool, without much reference to carcass or mutton, 
must depend on the Merino and the Saxon; for the 
farmer, | prefer the first decidedly. 

] was not as well pleased with Mr. Bement’s swine 
as a whole, as with his cattle or sheep. Of all the 
varieties | saw, the Berkshires were much the best, 
and his premium boar and sow would be rivalled 
with difficulty. Some may remember that Mr. Be- 
ment was one of the gentlemen to whom a pair of the 
Neapolitan pigs, presented to the State Agricultural 
Society by Mr. King of New-York,were committed, 
for the purpose of testing their qualities. What Mr. 
Bement’s opinion of them may be | do not know, but 
I think they must be considered inferior to the Berk- 
shire in every respect. They have a most outland- 
ish nose and head, are very slab-sided, and I have 
learned from another gentleman who received one of 
those shown at the Fair last year, that he found it a 
most voracious feeder; yet, when put in a pen with 
some store Berkshires, while the latter erew so fat as 
to be unfit for breeding, the Neapolitan grew so poor, 
although all fared alike, that he was obliged to re- 
move it to prevent its starving to death. 

Mr. Bement’s system of farm management is good, 
and the beautiful appearance of the crops on the 
ground showed that the earth was not ungrateful for 
the skilful cultivation it received. His crop of car- 
rots was better than any I saw elsewhere, and his 
ruta bagas, of which was growing a large quantity, 
were excellent. His method of cultivation, sowing 
with his drill barrow, and cleaning with the cultiva- 
tor, furnished, by the regularity and cleanness of the 
crop, a strong argument in favor of that course, in 
preference to the broadcast and hand hoe system 
preferred by Mr.Sotham. The carrot Mr. Bement 
prefers, is the large white carrot lately introduced 
into the country, as it produces heavier crops, and 
is much easier gathered than the old orange colored 
varieties. In growing, some three or four inches of 
the root rises above the ground, affording great faci- 
lities in drawing, resembling much in that respect 
the sugar beet. 

Ji was a pleasure to examine Mr. Bement’s col- 
lection of farm implements; not left, as is too fre- 
quently the case, where they were last used, but 
carefully housed, and all in perfect order for use. 
Of the various ploughs he has tried on his farm, he 
prefers for all ordinary work, the Worcester plough. 
He has this year tried the subsoil plough, lately in- 
vented by Ruggles & Mason, the makers of the Wor- 
cester plough, to a considerable extent on his farm; 
and although the character of his soils is such as to 
indicate to the common observer little use for such 
an implement, he assured me that that portion of his 
corn which was subsoiled, though on ground in every 
respect like the other not so treated, had from the 
first been far superior, and promised a much larger 
crop. The implement itself is very simple, vet quite 
effective; and the means of regulating its direction, 
or depth, are of the most perfect kind. I am confi- 
dent the value of this implement is as yet but little 
understood. 


Mr. Bement’s poultry yard is not the least interest- 
ing part of his establishment. His arrangements for 
breeding poultry are good, and the numerous kinds 
he has collected, gives to his yards an animated and 
picturesque appearance. Of his domestic fowls, the 
kind called by him the Golden Top Knots, the result 
doubtless of a cross between the Golden Pheasant of 
the south, and the common Poland or Top Knot va- 
riety of the barn-door fowl, was, in my opinion, the 
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finest. A pair of the so Duck, Anas glaci- 
i 


alis of Temminck and Wilson, or ‘‘ South Souther- 
ly” of the southern states, added not a little to the 
novelty of this feathered congregation. 

But I cannot leave Mr. Bement’s farm without a 
notice of his water works, which are of the simplest 
and most efficient kind. In a ravine some twenty 
rods from his dwelling and his out-houses, flowed a 
brook fed by never failing springs. To raise this 
water some fifty feet, for the use of his yards, his 
farm, and for domestic purposes, was the question. 
Mr. Bement threw adam across a narrow part of the 
valley, raising the water some eight or ten feet. 
With the fall thus gained, he works a small water 
wheel, which moves a forcing pump, and by this 
simple contrivance a constant stream of water is 

red through a lead pipe, with a reservoir in his 

bao yard, which, shaded with a cluster of pine 
and other trees, and constructed with taste, is rather 
an ornamental object than otherwise. From this re- 
servoir, the surplus water is conveyed by other pipes 
to his barn yards, his hog pens, and his fields, giving 
an abundant supply at all seasons, and proving an 
invaluable resource on a farm like his, or indeed on 
any. 

Mr. McIntyre has a large farm, as yet but par- 
tially reclaimed from its original pine plain barren- 
ness. On his farm is most strongly exhibited the ef- 
fects of cultivation, from the breaking up of the soil, 
or rather sand, in the first place, to the highest state 
of fertility. Mr. McIntyre is a young gentleman of 
wealth, mostly residing in the city, and farming ra- 
ther as an amusement than an employment, yet con- 
ducting his operations with a skill and success not 
frequently attained by the most experienced cultiva- 
tors. He is one of the few men who keep accurate 
farm books, and hence is able to test the merits of 
any process of culture adopted, by that surest of 
standards, the balance of profit and loss. In the 
treatment of his light soils, Mr. McIntyre has adopted 
the English practice of sowing turnips, and feeding 
them off on the ground by sheep. The treading of 
the sheep gives more firmness, and the manure drop- 

ed move richness, and the turnips are followed by 
fine crops of barley. Itis,in truth, the Norfolk sys- 
tem of culture, and promises to be as successful in 
the hands of Mr. McIntyre, as in that of Mr. Coke 
of Holkham. ‘The sheep thus fed are disposed of in 
the market at good prices, and their places supplied 
by selected store sheep, which in their turn, are fed 
and disposed of in the same manner. Mr. McIntyre 
is directing his attention to South Downs principally, 
and thus far they appear to have fully justified the 
preference he has awarded them. 

On a fine morning, having an hour to spare, I con- 
cluded to call on Mr. Witson, the Albany florist 
and nurseryman. I found him, as to his honor be it 
said, he may always be found, actively and industri- 
ously engaged with his own hands, in the cultivation 
of his grounds, and training those beautiful produc- 
tions of nature, he has, from all quarters of the globe, 
collected around him. But what, it is possible some 
one may ask, has a farmer, with his hard huge paws, 
and sunburnt hands, to do with flowers? I answer, 
if he has a soul capable of lofty and ennobling emo- 
tions—if he has a taste capable of appreciating the 
Beautiful and the Good—if he has an eye formed to 
dwell with delight on the rich tracery of nature’s 
rainbow-tinted pencil, he cannot avoid loving flow- 
ers. I pity the man, wherever he may be found, or 
whatever may be his profession, who can look overa 
flower garden, or even a single cluster of flowers, 
and turn away with acold cui bono? on his lips. Is 
pleasure nothing ?—Is admiration of the Creator’s 
works nvthing ?—Is innocent amusement and recre- 
ation nothing? If so, then it may be asked what a 
farmer has to do with flowers, The man who culti- 
vates a flower garden in the vicinity of a city, isa 
public benefactor. He furnishes the means of spend- 
ing a an hour most pleasantly and instructively, 
that might otherwise be far worse employed ; for true 
recreation does not consist in idleness, but in the di- 
version of the mind from laborious pursuits to those 
which require little exertion, and amuse while they 
instruct. I was glad to see that Mr. Wilson’s efforts 
to furnish a place where an hour could be pleasantly 
spent, appeared to be appreciated by the Albanian 
fair, judging from the fine forms and smiling faces 
that met one at every turn in this Mowery realm. As 
a florist and nurseryman, I had frequently heard Mr. 
Wilson spoken of approvingly; meeting him on his 
own grounds, and among his own flowers, has con- 
firmed these favorable impressions. Such a man 
cannot be a bad man. 

There is one place in the capital of the empire 
state, which no visitor, certainly no citizen of the 
state, whatever may be his business, should overlook ; 
and that place is the Geological Museum. There,will 
be found abundant materials for thought; and as the 

spectator gazes on the multitude of relics, rescued 


from the massive rocks, and beautifully arranged be- 
fore him, he feels as if the curtain of the misty past 
was raised, and he was looking on the earth at the 
time when it first emerged from that state when it 
was without form and void, and unknown monsters 
fed and revelled among a vegetation as vast and 
monstrous as they. In traversing the halls apropri- 
ated by the liberality of the state to these treasures, 
for such they are, the obseiver, in a few feet, passes 
over formations thousands of feet in thickness, and 
is lost in contemplation of the ages that must have 
faded away while al} these mighty changes, deposi- 
tions, and breaking up of the earth’s surface, were 
going on. Here he sees specimens of every variety 
of rock found in the state, and this embraces almost 
every known mineral and fossil, from the primitive 
base in which no trace of animal or vegetable re- 
mains are found, through successive thickly peopled 
deposits up to the coal formations which border us 
in Pennsylvania. Richer collections of minerals and 
ems may exist, but I believe it will be difficult to 
find any where a collection better adapted to illus- 
trate the geological structure of the globe, or the va- 
rious and incongruous races of animals that have 
peopled it in different and distant successive periods 
of time. Here is to be seen the algae that floated in 
those unknown seas, and there the coral which grew 
in their green depths, under the hands of the insect 
artificers. Here are exhibited the magnificent Or- 
thoceratites and Tribolites which filled the ocean 
depths when the earth was young; and there are 
specimens of the ferns and palms that lived when 
the earth was old, but still before it had been fitted 
for the residence, or man been created in the image 
of God. 1 acknowledge, that as a New-Yorker, I 
felt proud of this great work, and of the men who 
had performed it. It has required years of industry, 
observation, and toil; it will remain for years, a mo- 
nument of their science, skill, and perseverance. 
To no class of men in the state, will this great work 
ultimately be of so much use as the farmer; and I, 
as one of them, look forward with no small anxiety, 
to the time when the rich fruits of this survey in the 
Geolgoical, Mineralogical, Zoological, Paleontolo- 
gical, and Entomological divisions, shall be laid be- 
fore the people. In the structure of the earth—in 
the constituents of the soil—in the history, habits, 
and changes of our animals and insects, the farmer 
is deeply interested; and he has long stood in need 
of some works which would give him the information 
on these topics so essential to his ultimate success. 
This desideratum is about to be supplied, it may rea- 
sonably be hoped; and as the absurd doctrine, that 
knowledge is of no use to the farmer, has been ex- 
ploded, there can be little doubt that the information 
collected and communicated, will be readily and 
gratefully received, and promptly acted upon. 
Governors Marcy and Seward have administered 
the government of this state in periods of no ordinary 
interest, so far as respects its political and financial 
condition; yet I venture to predict, that the parts 
they have acted in originating, advancing, and com- 
pleting the Geological Survey of this state, will 
longer be remembered to their credit, will carry 
their names down to posterity with greater feelings 
of admiration and gratitude, and be looked upon by 
themselves witi as much satisfaction in other years, 
as any thing they have done in the stirring events of 
the times. These are the triumphs of peace, not the 
less glorious, because bloodless. In such pursuits, 
partisan profligacy and political recklessness have 
no share ; but the public good, the laying broad and 
deep the foundations of knowledge, and the devel- 
opment of the resources of the state, have united 
conflicting interests, and been the end and aim of 
the great undertaking. Let no man, however, sup- 
pose that an hour is to make him acquainted with 
the contents of the Geological Museum. They must 
be studied, compared, reflected, reasoned upon. 
Great will be the chances, that in the investigation 
he obtains new ideas, finds old opinions shaken or 
done away, and prejudices old as the life of man, to 
be remodelled or abandoned. 


It was my intention, Mr. Editor, when I commenc:-- 
ed this paper, to have touched on several other topics 
of interest to me; but the inward monitor suggests 
that what I may think or write cannot have sufficient 
novelty or merit to justify a further invasion of your 
columns. I therefore close by saying, that if others 
who may find it necessary to spend a few days in 
your hospitable city, shall find as much to interest 
them as did your humble servant, the detention will 
never be a subject of regret. 





I know that all beneath the Moon decaies 

And what by mortalls in this work is brought, 
In Time’s great period shall return to noughte; 
That fairest states have fatal nights and daies. 





Drummond. 
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BY HORACE B. WEBSTER. 


I. 


THE FATHER AND SON. 





On a beautiful evening in spring in the year 1660, 
an old man, whose plain dress was far from be- 
traying his noble origin, and a young girl of ex- 
quisite beauty, were following in silence the nar- 
row road, cut mid-way down the right bank of the 
Clyde, and leading from Lanark to Stone Byres. 
A singular delicacy of form, the usual accompa- 
niment of the aristocracy of birth, denoted that Lord 
Graham and his daughter had been accustomed to 
that listless life of courts, which feeds upon idleness 
and lassitude. The old man appeared to look 
with anxiety for the termination of their journey. 
As for Lucy, her frail limbs began to demand re- 
pose; but at twenty years of age, the pride of cour- 
age forbids us to complain. She would not acknow- 
ledge herself vanquished, but resorted to a thousand 
artifices to abridge the journey, sometimes endeavor- 
ing to recal to mind fragments of the popular songs 
she had heard since she had trodden the Scottish soil, 
sometimes laughing at her own fatigue, or striving 
to communicate to her father some of the emotions 
which rose within her as she glanced at the strange 
aspect of a wild and unfamiliar nature—a world of 
magic, which transported her alternately from sur- 
prise to affright, and from affright to admiration. 

What a magnificent picture! said Lucy. How 
poor and meagre would the glittering wonders of our 
cities seem amid the sombre beauties of this wilder- 
ness! How proudly these fir trees tower above our 
heads, and how perfectly their dark outlines are car- 
ved upon the horizen! And those enormous rocks, 
over hanging the cliffs as it they were looking down 
upon us, how easy is it for the fancy to mould them 
into giants standing immoveable, with out-stretched 
arms, above the roaring torrent, just ready to plunge 
into the abyss beneath! Are you net conscious, 
dear father, of something in the cool shadows around 
us, and in the white foam of the Clyde, as we see it 
through the transparent mist of its waters, which fills 
the soul and excites the imagination? 

I have your enthusiasm no more Lucy, said the 
earl, with a melancholy smile. Old age, as it chills 
the heart, presents, under new aspects, the objects, 
which meet the weary eye. Long before the blood 
moves sluggishly through the veins, the spirit of 
poetry fades upon the heart. This beautiful nature 
i so much admire speaks a language, which I no 

onger understand. How can it be otherwise, Lucy? 

You look at life through the medium of hope—I with 
fear ani discouragement. You are just entering upon 
it. Iam about to leaveit forever. Nor shall] leave 
itwith regret. The tomb will afford me what life has 
so long denied—rest. 

Banish, | entreat you, dear father, these gloomy 
forebodings. Is not our destiny even now about to 
change? Is not our exile already at an end? Do we 
not know, on unquestionable authority, that the in- 
fluence of the Long Parliament is every day dimin- 
ishing, and that England, weakened by so many 
wounds, stretches her supplicating hands towards the 
star of royalty, which is again rising above the hori- 
zon? Let Charles the 2d triumph, and will not peace 
again be secured to you in your old age? 

Yes. The restoration of Charles to the throne is 
near at head. But remember, Lucy, that the most 
brilliant sun draws after it clouds of fiery vapor, bear- 
ing in their bosom the elements of the future tem- 
pest. Charles will be king; but like a storm 

last, the remembrance of the commonwealth, will 
long continue to agitate the popular flood. Conten- 
tion and conflict must still come; and then, woe be 
to the ancient pilot, whose sight shall be dull or 
uncertain! The flood will surely overwhelm him. 

That might well be, father, if you had not resolved 
to stand aloof from the political contests, which are 
in reserve for England. We are not to return to 
Edinburgh until the legitimate authority is complete- 
ly re-established. Until then, what have we to fear? 
We shall live in profound retirement, and I do not 
believe the tumult of civil war will ever come to 
wake from their slumber the echoes of the old castle 
of Loch-tall. 

Alas, my poor child, replied Lord Graham, ina 
sorrowful tone, you forget, that though the present 
spares us, the past pursues us with its recollections. 
I can never cross the threshold of Loch-tall without 
thinking of my brother, your uncle, whose story has 
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so often been told to you. When we see its courts 
abandoned, and those spacious halls empty and cold, 
the doors of which have not been opened since his 
death, our eyes will overflow with tears, for we shall 
remember that the axe has cut down the noblest of 
our race, and that we have received this inheritance 
from the hand of the executioner. 

These words filled Lucy’s heart with painful emo- 
tion. She continued to walk on in silence; but sud- 
denly she stopped and made a sign to her father to 
listen to a noise, which grew louder at every step. 

Iam much deceived, said the young lady, if the 
noise we hear is anyother than the cataract of Stone 
Byres. 

We will stop at the village, said the earl, quicken- 
ing his pace. 

In less than a quarter of an hour they reached the 
cataract, whose furious roaring mingled with the 
first whisperings of the evening breeze, and disco- 
vered in the depths of the valley lights scattered here 
and there in the shadow of ihe surrounding hills. 

There was a festival at Stone Byres, modest and 
simple like those of all the small villages of Scotland 
—in the morning a public prayer to the patron of the 

lace, in the evening a dance under the loftv trees 

y the light of the moon. ‘The arrival of the two 
strangers, at such an hour, was quite an event; and 
it caused a brief interruption in the sports of the vil- 
lagers. But Lucy left them no time to satisfy their 
curiosity, for having discovered an inn of decent ap- 














pearance, she accosted an old man, who was sitting 
at the door, and inquired whether her father and her- 
self could rest themselves in his house. 

By Saint Andrew, said the highlander, smiling, 
old Burk Staane must be both blind and deaf not to 
be captivated by those brilliant eyes and that syren 
voice. Come in, my beautiful child, come in; you 
appear to be fatigued. The supper is just ready. 
Will you partake of it? 

4 My father and I are greatly in want of rest, said 
ucy. 

That you shall soon have, replied Burk; let us sup 
first, and we will see afterwards what can be done. 
I will be back in a moment. 

Burk went out, at the same moment a young man 
of about twenty-eight appeared at the other extremi- 
ty of the hall. Although the new comer bore on his 
face the stamp of soutien, peculiar to the natives 
of the highlands, there was in his whole person an 
air of superiority, which did not escape the keen- 
sightedness of Lucy. As soon as he was sure that 
Burk Staane could not hear him, he approached the 
noble traveller. 

You are Lord Graham, said he. 

Iam, faltered the earl, in amazement. 

You have come to take possession of the castle of 
Loch-tall. 

You are right again. 

Does the man, with whom you were just now 
speaking, know who you are? 

‘) 


"ag much the better. Leave it to me to inform 
aim. 

But, sir, said Lord Graham, measuring him from 
head to foot, what are we to think of such an inqui- 
sition as this? Have you received from above the 
gift of penetrating the secrets of men? Or has the po- 
lice of this poor expiring commonwealth charged 
you with the office of watching over and following 
us! 

Iam neither soothsayer nor spy; my mission is 
one of peace and safety. You will be surprised 
when I tell you that I am ignorant of nothing, which 
concerns you at the present moment. You were at 
Dernstall, in exile, when a summons from General 
Monk recalled youto London. There the approach- 
ing restoration of Charles the 2d, your king and 
mine, was announced to you; and your first wish 
was to revisit your beloved Scotland, the object of 
so many recollections. You have been restored to 
your rights in the fief of Loch-tall, and supported by 
these rights, you have come to throw open its long- 
barred gates, and give the old manor a master. 

_ is all true, said Lord Graham, and to-morrow 

pe.... 

No, not to-morrow—interposed the young high 
lander—and for this reason. While you have been 
leisurely journeying, following our rapid torrents, 
your eye bounded by the horizon of our savage rocks, 
you know not what has been going on in London— 
you are not aware that a new eruption has again 
opened the half-extinguished volcano. Yes, my 
Lord, the commonwealth has again taken up the 
sword, and our cause—the cause of Charles the 2nd 
—has received a severe check. General Lambert 
has escaped from the tower of London, and rallied 
his dispersed followers. It is undoubtedly but a tem- 
porary reverse, and the justice of heaven will tri- 
umph. But in the meantime we must submit, and 
seek in prudent counsel a victory, which a blind 








courage would only render more doubtful. And 
now, to convince you that my knowledge is not su- 


perhuman, it only remains for me to say, that your Stone Byres, was 


friend, Sir Horace Ashley, a captain in the royal 
army, sent me this intelligence by a courier, who, 
coming at full gallop on the great route, might very 
naturally precede you some thirty hours. 


Sir Horace Ashley, cried Lucy, with a movement | 


of joy, which she instantly suppressed; she then add- 
ed sorrowfully, and are there new dangers to be met? 
Good heavens what are we to do? 


Trust to me, my lady, said the young Scotchman, | 


whose proud glance met the moistened eye of Lucy: as 
for yourself, my lord, I advise you to be more care- 
ful to cover up that velvet doublet and golden bro- 
cade, and when my father returns—for it was he, 
whom you saw just now—treat him as your equal, 
pledge hiin in your glass. But let him not know 
who you are. 

But why should we fear your father? inquired 
Lucy timidly. 

Why? 


Burk Staane re-entered shuddering. George de- 


ferred his answer to a future occasion, and the half 


open lips of Lord Graham and his daughter closed, 
as if stricken with sudden inanimation. The old 
highlander was laden with provisions, which he ar- 
ranged on the table with affected symmetry, saying: 

You will not make a very good repast, my honor- 
ed guests, a quarter of a kid, and a few dried fruits 
are all we have for you. But it is offered freely, and 
the appetite, as they say, must supply the deficien- 
cy. Sit down, sit down; and #f you will allow us, 
my son and I will keep you company. 

We were about to ask you to do so, said Lucy. 

Equally condescending and beautiful, said Burk 
Staane smiling. But weare losing time inidle com- 
pliments, and I had better fill your glasses. One 
word more, however; will my guests please to give 
me their names, that] may join them with the re- 
membrance of this evening? 

Lord Graham and Lucy looked at each other with 
alarm. 

My father, said George, after a brief silence and 
with marked design, I thought the hospitality of the 
highlanders of Scotland, above every thing else, 
abhorred exceptions, that it was open to all, equal to 
all; and that it never degraded itself by an unwor- 
thy curiosity. Shall an educated pupil of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford remind the Puritan of Stone Byres 
of this noble maxim? 

Burk made no answer, but a nervous contraction 
of the muscles betrayed the violent effort it cost him 
to keep down his anger. 

However, said George, with assurance, your ques- 
tion comes late, it is already answered. You have 
for guests Sir James Lindsay, a good citizen of Ed- 
inburgh, and his danghter Lucy. They come cloth- 
ed with the authority of the commonwealth, to take 
possession of the castle of Loch-tall. 

Loch-tall! said Burk mechanically, addressing 
Lord Graham, but still confounded by the remon- 
strance of his son. It is hard by. This very morn- 
ing, Tom Trick, George’s horse, took me there in 
less than no time. Ah! itisa beautiful estate—it 
has not its equal in ten leagues around ; and, upon 
my word, if it is a donation from the commonwealth 


It is not a donation, interposed George a second 
time, still lessa gratuity. The commonwealth, in 
transmitting to Sir James Lindsay the fief of Loch 
tall, designed to recompense him for eminent ser- 
vices rendered on numerous occasions, and particu- 
larly at the trial and condemnation of King Charles 
the Ist. 

Lord Graham and his daughter knew not what to 
think of the new baptism, which had thus been forced 
upon them, when Burk formally consecrated it by a 
toast. 

To Sir James Mrasay, cried he, elevating his 
glass, and the commonwealth, of which, as it seems, 
he is one of the most zealous defenders! 

Lucy cast down her eyes, and, on a sign from 
George, Lord Graham, whom, for the present we 
shall call Sit# James, touched his glass to Burk 
Staane’s. But he could not repeat the toast. It re- 
quired an effort, which he had not strength to make. 





II. 


THE MONOMANIAC. 


Before we proceed farther, it is necessary to ex- 
plain the cause of the strange disagreement which 
existed between Burk Staane and hisson. The for- 
mer was a Puritan ; the latter made no effort to dis- 
guise his devotion to the cause of the Stuarts. This 
species of open war between father and son, had 
heen of long standing. Eliza Ryle, whom Burk 
Staane had married from pure affection, belonged to 





a family for a long time connected with the ancient 





ema 





|reigning house. It was through her influence that 
| George, instead of being buried in the seclusion of 
laced as a student at Oxford. 
= already dreaded the influence of her husband’s 
opinions upon him—opinions which, though rude and 
vague, began to run in the direction of reform. In 
the year 1649, the Puritan had metamorphosed his 
little house into a noisy club-room. Eliza Ryle, 
|whose mild and gentle nature made her peculiarly 
averse to the gloomy controversies in which she was 
not even free to speak, had abandoned, at the termi- 
nation of a quarrel, the conjugal roof, with a deter- 
| mination never to return to it ; for what she saw pass- 
ing there was, to her sight, a profanation which she 
was unwilling either to witness or share. At this 
moment, George had completed his studies at one 
of the colleges at Oxford, and rejoined his mother in 
London. The mother finished the education of her 
son, and the son devoted himself with filial piety to his 
mother. She presented him to Sir William Moor, an 
old adherent of Charles I., who became his friend and 
procured for him a lieutenancy in Hamilton’s army. 
George was hardly nineteen years old, and wall 
|doubtless have justified the confidence reposed in 
| him, if his sword had not become useless almost as 
| soon as it was put into his hands. The execution of 
Charles the Ist, consigned him to inactivity. Poor 
Eliza Ryle, who had nobly supported her hard fate, 
felt her strength broken by this last trial. Eight 
days after the catastrophe of Whitehall, she died in 
George’s arms. Her last words were cherished by 
the young man with religious fidelity. She be- 
queathed to him her attachment to the Stuarts. It 
was at this time that his protector, William Moor, 
Pegg by the victorious party, fled, leaving behind 
iim as a present and a token of friendship, the horse 
which we have heard Burk Staane call Tom Trick. 
George returned to Stone Byres, where he found his 
father, whom he hiardly remembered. All the germs 
of rg omen which Eliza Ryle had planted in his 
soul, became every day more and more developed. 
The sad adventure of Montrose was all that was 
wanting to destroy his respect for his father, and 
from that. time, united in an apparent community of 
interest, but in truth divided in feeling, they lived 
together, the one on the products of his farm, and 
the other on a small income left him by his mother. 
Now that the reader understands the respective 
positions of the actors én this scene, he will compre- 
hend without difficulty the monotonous silence of a 
repast commenced under such strange auspices. 
The new Lindsay was engrossed with the bad news 
which he had just received, and the consequences to 
be expected from a change of name,which must soon- 
er or later be detected. Lucy, abandoned to near- 
ly the same reflections, felt all her hopes deserting 
her, or rather she saw them flying before her, like 
phosphoric lights glittering upon the surface of the 
ocean, before the vessel which pursues them. 
George feared that some imprudence might frustrate 
the artifice he had employed for the security of Lord 
Graham and his daughter. As to Burk, he attribut- 
ed the taciturnity of his guests to a violent appetite, 
and stimulated himself by the same hunger, it thought 
not of penetrating the secret thoughts, which lay hid 
under this apparent immobility. However, he had 
no idea of terminating this first interview without 
exchanging a few words with his guest, and although 
the position of Sir James as a representative of the 
Scottish people in the Parliament of London, was 
greatly superior to his, he considered him too strong- 
ly imbued with the principles of Presbyterianism not 
to fraternize with him. Besides in eating, extremes 
approach and distinctions are lost. The table is the 
true altar of equality. Burk ended by treating Lind- 
say as a companion, and, in spite of his repugnance, 
Lindsay was compelled to submit. From time to 
time, George came to his assistance, answered for 
him, or encouraged him by a look to persist in a dis- 
simulation of which he was far from comprehendin 
the necessity. Burk, who suspected nothing, talke 
at random, with the more animation and fluency as 
his interlocutors answered only in monosyllables. 
He found time, during supper, to trace out a com- 
plete outline of the reform and of its results. He 
spoke successively of the levellers or defenders of 
agrarian law, of papists, of the partisans of the fifth 
monarchy, with a degree of volubility and assurance 
which would not have dishonored the sermon of an 
inspired preacher of the Covenanters. When he 
came to Cromwell, he recognized in that great poli- 
tician two distinct individualities, two persons total- 
ly different, the Regicide first, and then the Protect- 
or, and he frankly declared that though he esteemed 
the first highly he would willingly have sent him to 
‘the gallows, if a malignant fever had not opportune- 
ly carried him off. As to Charles the 2nd, he 
scarcely deigned to speak of him. He was so tho- 
roughly convinced of the aversion of all England to 
the Stuarts, that he looked upon all the attempts of 
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the royalists as ridiculous, and the king himself as a 


fool. 

When Burk had finished his discourse, the discus- 
sion, which no one took any interest in sustaining, 
was at anend. The orator was entirely at liberty to 
ascribe this spontaneous abandonment of the right to 

‘reply to the persuasive power of his reasoning. He 
went no farther—and taking another piece of the kid 
on his plate, he prepared to make up for lost time. 
The first effect of this truce, was to relieve Lindsay 
for the moment from the burden of these strange oc- 
cupations, and to give him wholly up to his own re- 
flections. But by degrees his ideas became confus- 
ed—a thick veil spread itself out before his eyes— 
he was asleep. 

Sir, said Lucy to George, lowering her voice, is 
the castle of Loch-tall far off ? 

With our wagon, you might reach it in less than 
half an hour. 

Can we not go there to-night? resumed Lucy, af- 
ter a moment’s hesitation, casting .a look of concen- 
trated terror upon old Burk, whose attention seemed 
wholly engrossed by a glass of ale which he had just 
poured out. 

I understand you, said George; if you desire it, I 
will prepare for your departure. Tom Trick shall 
‘be harnessed immediately. 

But let us consider—in what state is the castle ? 
Shall we even find beds ? 

Those which were there, have not been removed. 
For ten years the gates have not once been opened. 

How is that, said Lucy, astonished; has no one 
entered it since the death of the Marquis of Mon- 
trose ? 

Lucy had hardly finished the sentence before 
George stretched out his hands towards her, as if to 
implore her to be silent. But it was toolate. Burk 
Staane had risen, and was casting about him on all 
sides his wild and glassy eyes. One would have 
supposed that some mysterious sound had fallen upon 
his ear, and that he was trying to divine the cause. 
Lucy was desirous of asking an explanation of 
George, but he placed his finger upon his mouth and 
cautiously approached Lindsay, whose profound 
slumber was attested by his slow and regular respi- 
ration. Convinced that his eyes were firmly closed, 
he turned to Lucy and said: fortunately he sleeps ! 

Burk had not paid the least attention to George’s 
words. A terrible sound had vibrated upon the air. 
He heard, he would hear, nothing else. His features 
had taken a painful expression of wildness and suf- 
fering. He approached Lucy, and said to her ina 
tone of deep emotion : 

You have pronounced a magical name. That 
name is the glory and the torment of my life. It 
opens heaven to me, or consigns me to endless mise- 

? 


What would you say ? said Lucy, trembling. 


Lisien. It is now ten years ago. It was then 
1650. The soil of Britain, fertilized by the bloody 


dew of Whitehall, was covered far and wide with 
the young germs of plenty. Scotland alone, resisting 
the generous impulse, madly pursued a phantom, de- 
clared herself fora shadow of royalty, and proclaim- 
ed herself the slave of Charles the 2nd. ‘Two hos- 
tile armies soon were seen arrayed against each oth- 
er. The forces of the Covenanters were organized 
in the very midst of this chaos. At this moment a 
zealous partisan of the king, determined to stifle in 
its cradle the independence of Scotland, landed upon 
the Orkneysand let loose upon our territory, already 
sufficiently distracted, a savage army, composed of 
foreign adventurers and of almost all the malcontents 
of our own country. This decisive movement was 
the work of party. The invader was not considered 
as an isolated zealét in favor of Charles. He was 
represented to the Covenanters as the redoubtable 
vicegerent of the royalist prince, in hostility to the 
popular cause. The independents vigorously at- 
tacked him, and obtained a triumphant victory. 
Whether the disgrace of defeat should have been a 
sufficient punishment for the rebel, God must deter- 
mine hereafter; and it is this of which I desire you 
to judge now. A volunteer in the retainer’s army, I 
had but recently returned to my home, a humble 
cottage at the foot of the mountains of Loch-tall, 
where, one winter’s evening, a man enveloped ina 
coarse plaid, covered with snow and supported by a 
knotty club, came and humbly begged for a shelter 
for the night. He appeared to be distressed, anda 
prey to gloomy agitations. He could hardly stam- 
mer a name, which I did not even seek to hear. He 
stretched himself out upon the bed, which T had pre- 
pared for him, and soon fell asleep. While he slept, 
a folded parchment fell from beneath the dark dress 
in which he was enveloped. An infernal presenti- 
ment crossed my mind. It occurred to me that this 
man was in disguise. T hesitated a moment, but cu- 
riosity prevailed. I picked up the parchment, which | 
contained divers papers. The stranger moved, his | 





cloak partly opened, and his rich costume changed 
conjecture to conviction. Doubt was no longer pos- 
sible. The proscribed chief of the royalists was in 
my hands. 

The Marquis of Montrose, cried Lucy, drawing 
back in affright. 

Your uncle, added George, in a low voice. 

Yes, said Burk, whose wildness redoubled at this 
interruption; yes, the Marquis of Montrose! A 
struggle arose within me—a struggle, fierce, fright- 
ful, distracting! On the one hand, the suggestions 
of humanity—on the other, those of duty! How 
shall I explain it? A flash of light passed before 
my eyes; I saw in it, as I thought, the hand of God 
himself, sustaining the scales of eternal justice, and 
the safety of a whole people outweighing the life of 
aman. I denounced the fugitive. You know the 
rest. James Graham, the Marquis of Montrose, was 
conducted to Edinburgh to be tried—and from the 
hand that betrayed him, he passed into that of the 
executioner.* 

Here the confession of Burk ended. A tear 
glittered on his eyelid, but he instantly wiped it away. 
Large drops rolled down George’s cheeks, and one 
would have thought, seeing Lucy immovable and pale 
as a statue, that she had been stricken by a thunder- 
bolt. 

What do you think of my conduct, said Burk 
Staane, and what retribution think you is reserved 
for me in eternity ? 

George shuddered. But Lucy had recovered her 
self command, and she replied in a tone of mild con- 
viction : 

By the divine law,‘your conduct may be reprehen- 
sible; but who can say itis? ‘The love of country 
is a second religion, and as I do not doubt that a 
_ intention may have led you into the path, per- 
iaps of error, I believe that God will hold you ac- 
countable, and that, without condemning or absolv- 
ing you, he will receive you into his inexhaustible 
grace, as a sinner worthy of pity and pardon. 

This answer, the calm dignity of which had excit- 


ed the admiration of George, struck in the bosom of 


Burk the chord of a secret melancholy. The verdict 
of Lucy was not a complete exculpation. Indulgent 
as it was, he did not find himself sufficiently justified 
by it. George, seeing him plunged into one of those 
silent reveries, to which he had long been accustom- 
ed, touched him on the shoulder and asked him to go 
and assist in harnessing Tom Trick. Notwithstand- 
ing his abstraction, the highlander did not wait to 
be entreated, but followed his son without saying a 
word. 

Some minutes afterwards the door was re-opened. 
A young peasant girl, gentle, blushing, well formed, 
ina red boddice, which displayed a most slender 
and graceful figure, entered hastily, then suddenly 
stopped, as if startled at the sieht of the two strang- 
ers. She was hesitating whether she should retire or 
remain, when a friendly motion from Lucy reassured 
her. She then advanced stealthily, like a child play- 
ing at hide-and-seek, and with the air of one in pur- 
suit of another. She looked all around her, but with- 
out finding him whom she was seeking. Her disap- 
pointment manifested itself in a charming little ex- 
pression of impatience. Suddenly an air of ingenu- 
ous gaiety reappeared in her countenance, and on 
her unguarded lips one might have detected three 
words which her heart sent forth—Here he is! 
In fact, the voice of George was heard in the yard. 
The young girl darted in that direction, and was soon 
at the side of her affianced lover. 

Ah! what are you doing there, George? Why 
have you neglected me so long? Are younot going 
to dance with me again? 

For the first time, George felt ill at ease with Han- 
nah. 

You see, dear Hannah, said he, ina tone which 
ill disguised his embarrassment, my father wants me; 
I must go to the castle. 

To the castle! There is no one there—Why 
should you go? 

There is no one at the castle, it is true, replied 
George; but in an hour it will be inhabited by Lord 
Lindsay and his daughter. They are the two strang- 
ers whom you must have seen at table.” I will take 
them there and return. 

He had just ceased speaking, when Lucy, who had 
waked her father, approached the carriage. Both 
entered it in haste, bidding Burk Staane good-bye. 
George took the front seat, and Tom Trick, rejoic- 


ed at this unexpected excursion. shook his head, tore | 


up the earth with his impatient hoof, and at the first 
sound of the whip, darted off with the rapidity of an 
arrow. 





* ‘Montrose himself, having put on the disguise of a peas 
ant, w1s perfidiously delivered into the hands of his enemies 
by a friend, to whom he had entrusted his person.’ Hume?2 
England, vol. 4, chap. 60.—[Transxator. } 








_ While George was absent, Hannah remained alone 
|—entirely alone. Her beauty, and the superiority 
‘of her mind, had excited at Stone Byres more secret 
jealousy than open triendship ; and for the three years 
she had been an orphan, she had lived in entire se- 
clusion with a respectable old man named John 
| Carr, who had received from her dying mother the 
sacred trust of watching over her—a trust he had 
| fulfilled with the tenderness and vigilance of a father, 
| But Hannah could not reveal to him those little cha- 
grins, which a young girl often finds it so difficult to 
‘disclose. She contented herself, therefore, with si- 
lently deploring the fatality which separated her from 
George, at the very moment when she had so confi- 
dently relied on him to sustain, in her innocent pride 
of betrothment, her rivalry with the other be- 
trothed damsels of the village. She had so much 
enjoyed in anticipation the pleasure of running 
about in the midst of her companions, with her short 
‘skirt, her golden cross, and her auburn ringlets, 
| which hung down upon her white shoulders; she had 
taken so much pains to appear well, not for herself, 
{not for those who were to see her, but to render 
George proud of her and happy, that an utter feeling 
of discouragement chilled her heart, when this hope 
| was disappointed, when this dream vanished. Yet, 
‘if she could have followed him! but no. She must 
return to the ball, solitary and sad, without wish or 
object, and as if to add a last drop to this cup of bit- 
‘terness already overflowing, she must mingle her 
‘own chagrin with all the surrounding joy, conceal 
‘her tears in smiles, and have before her eyes the 
|whole evening, the insulting happiness of others. 
| And then, an inquisitive and babbling peasant had 
| spread the report that at the moment of George’sde- 
_parture, Hannah had burst into tears. This intelli- 
igence was a prodigious triumph over her. It was 
‘immediately in every one’s mouth, and when Han- 
‘nah returned to the ball each one was satisfied by a 
‘charitable glance that her eyes were red and her 
| countenance changed. ‘The most malicious express- 
led their pity aloud, and asked her, with hypocritical 
earnestness, the cause of her chagrin. Others did 
did not notice her at all. But the abandonment of 
her by George, was generally regarded as the signal 
of a rupture; and this event, augmented by ali the 
}commentaries to which it naturally gave birth, lent 
‘an exciting interest to this humble féte at Stone 
| Byres, which, without it, would have been the most 
|monotonous and tiresome in the world. 
But, as the ball was about ending, George reap- 
peared. Hannah flew towards him, and in their pro- 
|menade, conversing, arm in arm, the unfavorable 
jimpression which his absence had produced, was in 
‘some degree destroyed. At first, Hannah thought 
only of giving free course to her joy, and of finding 
in that moment so longed for, the forgetfulness of 
;many hours of suffering; but she soon saw that George 
/was cold and reserved and scarcely replied to Ler 
questions. Bye and bye, she spoke less—soon stopped 
jaltogether. George then renewed the conversation, 
but in a way so cold and restrained that she easily 
| perceived he spoke merely from potiteness, and 
to spare her feclings. A bitter sigh which swelled 
‘her heart o’erflowed her eyes: she wept. Who 
‘would believe it ?—George saw nothing—George 
heard nothing—George was no longer himself. The 
‘intelligent sympathy of the heart alone, could per.e- 
jtrate into the cause of Hannah’s grief; and the 
heart of George was no longer his own: it was lost 
jin a dream never to be realized—it wandered—it 
| knew not what it sought—it was bewildered amid a 
thousand confused hopes; and Hannah saw that it 
|was so. She felt no longer the soft pressure of 
‘her lover’s arm. She was seized with a supersti- 
tious fear, and thought perhaps she had deceived her- 
jself, and that it was not him. She stole a glance at 
‘him Alas! poor Hannah! it was indeed George; 
but George unfaithful ; George without love and with- 
| out heart. 
| Soon came the adicu—then the separation ; the 
‘same feelings no longer animated these two hearts— 
the one was broken, the other was beginning a new 
life. The unhappy girl, attacked by the first pangs 
of jealousy, could find no relief in the forgetfulness 
jof sleep. Tears prevented her eyes from closing. 
| To him, the night passed rapidly away ; to her, 
slowly. She was vet ignorant of the misfortune she 
iso much dreaded ; but she knew that it was one rea- 
dv to strike at that which was most dear to her— 
\the illusion of her love. 
_ George, on the contrary, saw in dreams the spirit 
of his beloved ; and on awaking, remembered that 
he had dreamed of Lucy. 
In the morning, the sun transformed the grey 
mountain tops into battlements of fire. Every thing 
jannounced a day more beautiful than the preceding. 
Suppose we should visit our new neighbors, said 
i Burk to his son; the weather is charming; we can 


|walk, and let Tom Trick rest until to-morrow. 
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George could have wished that Burk should never | 
enter the castle of Loch-tall; but the fear of arousing 
his suspicions, and perhaps also the desire which he 
himself had to return there again, triumphed easily 
over his scruples. 

Willingly, replied he. Besides, Miss Lindsay de- 

ends upon us to save her from the embarrassment 
of a first installation. 

Say no more, said Burk ; there is no need. 

They set out on their way. A short distance from 
the village, they perceived a young girl seated on 
the declivity of a hill, the rich verdure of which, 
darkened by the shade of a forest of oaks, lost itself 
below in the boiling waves of the Clyde. Burk 
hailed her from afar: 

Good morning, Hannah. 

George blushed—I know not from what feeling of 
shame, and had not courage to accost her—they 
both bowed, kissed their hands, and turned away. 

When they returned, four hours afterwards, Han- 
nah was still there ; seated in the same place, im- 
movable, in a revery, her eye fixed. She had pass- 
ed all that time, lost in thought, gazing steadfastly 
at the torrent which rolled at her feet. 





IIT. 


THE COTTAGE OF LOCH-TALL. 


During the month, Sir Lindsay visited his property, 
in company with Burk Staane, who explained to him 
the advantages and defects of the soil, and had pre- 
pared, like a skilful bailiff, a clear and succinct 
statement of the charges and expenses. Many times | 
Lindsay, when about to make one of those excur- | 
sions through the manor, so dear to the hearts of pro- 

rietors, had called upon his daughter to accompany 
lim. But a hasty glance at the new possessions, had 
sufficed for Miss Lucy ; her young heart compre- 
hended not the lively pleasures of the miser, who | 
lovks at his treasure for the pleasure of looking atit. 
Lost in a dream of love, the realization of which was 
still the secret of the future, her delight was in a so- 
litude, which expanded the horizon of her thoughts 
and opened a wide field to her hopes of happiness. } 
She had chosen a little gothic chamber, the two win- | 
dows of which overlooked one of the most splendid | 
landscapes in Scotland, and if at times she broke in | 
upon these dreamy reveries, in the midst of which | 
her lips murmured a name which she shall soon | 
know, it was to follow in the neighboring valleys | 
George Staane, the son of the sullen Puritan, the on- 
ly sincere friend who had extended the band to them | 
at Stone Byres. Almost daily, Burk went to meet | 
Lindsay at the castle, and an intimate connexion was | 
established between these two men, which a false- 
hood had drawn together, but which an indiscretion | 
might at any moment arm against each other. | 

George usually took occasion, during the inter- 
view of his father with Lindsay, to transmit to Lucy 
the secret intelligence which was sent to him from 
Lanark, of the movements of Charles the 2nd. The | 
whole time of the two highlanders was devoted to | 
the new dwellers at Loch-tall. Hannah saw George | 
only when he passed through the village to visit Lu- 
cy. She ever waited for a look—a token of recog- | 
nition—an adieu—but in vain—ever in vain. George, | 
pre-occupied, seemed to have forgotten, that in going 
to the castle of Loch-tall he passed by the cottage of 
Hannah. 

One day, Lindsay having extended his investiga- 
tions even to the farthest limits of the manor, came | 
to a little eminence, from whence he discovered be- | 
tween the two mountains which sloped in opposite 
directions, a large vista of level country. The sun 
descended slowly to the horizon, half conceal d_ by 
the clouds which gathered around its setting, and | 
cast upon the earth only that yellow and vaporing | 
light which precedes the twilight. Notwithstanding 
this gloom, which was neither night nor day, the 
count was able to distinguish a ruin, formed of four | 
broken walls, and some timbers which seemed ready | 
to fall. It was easy, however, to perceive in these 
badly arranged remains, the ruins of a deserted 
dwelling, around which ran a quick-set hedge, which | 
seemed to guard the entrance of about an acre of 
fallow ground. 

What wild hut is this, said Lindsay, and to whom 
does it belong ? 

This question appeared singularly to embarrass 
Burk. He began tocough, snapped his fingers with 
a careless air, as if he had heard nothing, and knew 
not how to prevent a repetition of the question but 
by parrying it with another. 

Have you reflected upon the advice which I gave 
you? The soil below the stratum of basaltic rock, 
is excellent, and a crown of elms and pines would 
magnificently enclose your domain on this side. In 
your place.... 

Before embellishing my domain, interrupted Lind- 
say, who quietly pursued the train of his thoughts, I | 
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would enlarge it, if 1 could, to twice its value ; and | 
it is for that reason, Burk, that 1 asked you to whom 
the ruins of the hut belong, the owner of which is 
so little anxious about it, since he cares nothing for 
its preservation. This land has a thousand attrac- 
tions for me. I have already a noble castle, and I 
need a farm house. Do you see the mountain, Burk, 
that is the pleasure-house, the luxury of the imagi- 
nation and the eye; the plain has more solid riches. 
It is the plain that nourishes the mountain. I would 
make this piece of land my garden. The hut, which 
we will burn up this winter, shall be replaced by a 
handsome farm house, of which you shall be the 
steward. What say you to this plan, and does it not 
appear as wise as profitable ? 

Not so much as you think for, replied Burk. This 
plain is exposed to frequent inundations. Nothing 
can prevent, during a storm, seven or eight of the 
neighboring torrents from uniting to scoop out in the 
midst of this plain, a deep bed—and then, you know, 
farewell to the farm house—farmer and cattle will 
be engulphed the next day in the abyss of Corra Lynn. 

You jest. The streams have not fora long time 
changed their bed, and would they choose to burst 
forth the very moment that I] am hou to take pos- 
session of a wretched hut which their fury has always 
respected ? In truth, Burk, we would swear that a 
personal interest leads you to defend this poor spot 
of land from the encroachments of a purchaser. 

Burk saw himself attacked in his last corner, and 
the eye of Lindsay was too, keen for him to hope that 
he could impose upon him by new subterfuges. He 
thought that it would be better to capitulate, and that 
the only way of preserving his secret was to yield a 
point: 

Since, then, it must be as you say, know that 
this land shall never be sold to any person. In the 


but a deserted hut, or ruin, which the indifference of 
man has le(t to the fury of storms and time. Tome, 
to every good Presbyterian, to him especially who 
has been its owner for at least twenty years. it is an 
asylum whose celebrity has made it inviolable, a 
temple consecrated to memory. This land,overgrown 
with thorns might,under skilful hands,be covered with 
a rich harvest; but the man of whom I speak would 
never let it be broken up by the plough. He has 
renounced for conscience’s sake, the few pieces 
of silver, which would bring him little good on earth, 
and much evil in the sight of heaven. It is in this 
hut, that he accomplished that act of his life, the 
most meritorious or the most criminal. The half of 
his existence is there; every day he comes as a re- 
pentant pilgrim, to examine with anxious attention 
this tottering ruin; and when he beholds it still stand- 
ine, that the wind has not yet swept it away, and 
that the lightning of heaven has passed over it with- 
out destroying it, he then returns less sorrowful, less 
overwhelmed with remorse; for he reads in this re- 
gard of the elements, the brilliant manifestation of 
the mercy of God. Ina word, Sir Lindsay, this hut 
is the place where the Marquis of Montrose slept a 
fugitive and awoke a prisoner. 

At this name, called to remembrance for the first 
time since his sojourn in Clydesdale, the nobleman 
felt a deathlike paleness overshadow his countenance; | 
he was near fainting. The same moment also, | 
whispered in his mind a terrible suspicion. — The | 
hesitation of Burk—the emotion that his voice had 
betrayed, notwithstanding his efforts at dissimulation 
—this warmth, so extraordinary in tne defence of 
interests which he said were strangers to him, ap- 
peared to Lindsay a mystery which a regard for his | 
own safety commanded him to unravel. He soon 
recovered his presence of mind, and endeavored to 
arrange his batteries so adroitly as to force from 
Burk the avowal which he seemed not disposed will- 
ingly to give. 

If I recollect rightly your own words, this’ mad 
Puritan is your friend ¢ 

T will not deny it, said Burk, with an affectation 
of carelessness which strengthened the suspicions of 
the count. 

Hs name? 

‘That is my secret. 

Will you carry to him my proposals? 

Wherefore ? I doubt of his accepting them. 

Since you are the confidant of his thoughts, it is 
for that reason that I address you. 

You are right, sir. 

If I should offer him two hundred dollars ? 

He will not take it. 

Three hundred ? 

No. 

Four hundred ? 

Wait his death. 
cost you less. 

This proposition was not lost on Lindsay. He | 
saw the irony, and without taking time for reflection, 
he replied with a disdainful smile : 








You will be his heir. That will 











This heritage is bloody, and should be that of a 
traitor. I will not accept of it. . 

This reply betrayed him. Burk started back as if 
an electric shock had thrilled through him, and fixed 
upon the speaker a glance so keen, as if he would 
pierce through the recesses of his heart. The Puri- 
tan Lindsay, could not call a traitor that heroic man, 
who, by delivering up Montrose, had secured the 
triumph of the Puritan cause. That word belied all 
the past; it raised a barrier between Lindsay and 
himself. On his side, Lord Graham, who in uniting 
himself with the highlander, had obeyed only anim- 
perious necessity, groaned at the thought that he had 
before him the assassin of his brother,and that thought 
made him nearly forget the part which the advice of 
George, and the fear of compromising his cause, had 
imposed upon him. This friendship, which after all 
was only a specious covering, contained two oppo- 
site elements, between which all union was impossi- 
ble, would yield sooner or later to this principle of 
destruction. ‘The volcano was formed : the eruption 
now burst forth. 

I see not, replied Lindsay, overstepping the last 
limits of prudence, why your brother in arms should 
be so strongly attached to this spot of,earth and to 
these decayed posts. Should he not rather have 
supplicated the torrents to open up a bottomless 
abyss, or rather called upon the lightning to consume 
these disgraceful ruins; and once burnt, to thank the 
winds to scatter the ashes afar? Is it not then, 
enough to have committed the crime, without wish- 
ing to perpetuate its remembrance? In what gospel 
is this infamous profanation authorized? When,and 
in the name of what degraded religion, would you 
raise altars to treason? Ah! was it there that the 
Marquis of Montrose, hunted, dispirited, proscribed, 
would have rested his head ; and is it there, that on 
awaking, he found himself a prisoner; sold by the 
man—I] deceive myself—by the wild beast, to whom 
he had come, confiding in Scottish faith, to beg a 
little straw to save himself from perishing of fatigue 
and cold! And this man, who had lent him his 
couch and given him his bread—this man who had 
received it from God himself, and who should render 
it to God, for the laws of hospitality are divine—this 
man took advantage ot his sleep to rob him of his 
secret, and to fell it to every comer, and to cast his 
body to the headsman! And this mad fanatic thinks 
himselfa hero, when he is but an informer. When 
you shall see this man, Burk, tell him that blood, 
treacherously shed, leaves upon the earth a burning 
mark, which neither the tears of man, nor the rains 
of heaven can efface. Tell him that an informer is 
a villain, and that villany finds no favor, not even 
with those who profit by it!—they accept the treason 
when it is useful, but they always and ever disown 
the traitor. 

And if the country owes to this man its salvation, 
cannot gratitude at last absolve him ? 

No, warmly replied Lord Graham, for the country 
should curse the hand which knows not how to save 
her power, except at the expense of her honor, and 
for that even ingratitude is a duty! 

During this burning imprecation, Burk had bowed 
silently his head, for each of these keen words rang 
through his heart as if they had come from the mouth 
of God. He felt guilty, and the stern emphasis of 
Lindsay deprived him of the power of defending or 
justifying himself, The spirit of the Marquis of 
Montrose had risen from the earth, menacing, inex- 
orable. Then he fell into a fit of madness, to which 
we have already seen that he was subject, and foran 
instant the illusions of his blind fanaticism were dis- 
pelled by the violence of his remorse. 

Who speaks of Montrose ? exclaimed he in a bro- 
ken voice. Why is his name ever ringing in my 
ears, and his spirit ever before my eyes? Is he not 
then dead, that he incessantly returns to plant him- 
self in my path, and to trouble my repose? The 
tribunal of man has judged him, and the headsman 
has done his duty.... 

Yes, replied the count, but dying amid tortures, 
Montrose has bequeathed to you one more terrible 
still than his, and under which you will struggle in 
vain—remorse ! 
Remorse! repeated Burk, raising his head with a 
motion of surpassing fierceness—remorse! is the in- 
mate only of guilty souls—and mine is pure, do you 
hear? Montrose was the enemy of God, and God 
smote him by my hand. A member of the holy 
league, whose duty is to preserve Scotland to the 
Presbyterian Church, should J desert my cause, and 
deliver the land of my birth to the fury of a renegade? 
Placed between two treasons, I have chosen that 
which would save the covenant. Why, then, should 
I repent of having sacrificed Montrose for the inte- 
reste of all, since that sacrifice was well-pleasing to 
the Lord ? 

Indignant at such blind presumption, Sir Lindsay 
prepared to reply ; and that reply, if we might judge 
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from the fire of his eye, would have fallen like light- 
ning upon the last illusions of Burk, when the sound 
of loud music burst forth from the court of the castle 
of Loch-tall. At the same moment, the count saw 
approaching him a cavalier covered with dust, whose 
steed, violently spurred, dashed boldly through the 
forest, and traversed with incredible rapidity the re- 
cently ploughed land. A doublet, deteet with red 
satin, a cap turned up in front and, shaded bya plume 
which floated on the air, finally, an air of foppery in 
the whole person of the stranger, announced that he 


was far from belonging to the sect of the Round-heads, | 


and cared little for exciting on his route the sympa- 
thy of true Puritans. The heart of the count dilated 
with joy at the sight of the gay and costly dress, 
which recalled to him that of the ancient cavaliers, 
and he turned upon Burk Staane a sidelong glance, 
while the visions of a hope suddenly conceived 
painted themselves before him. Meanwhile the 
young officer alighted, and Lindsay, who had recog- 
nized him, threw himself into his arms. 

Ah! Captain Horace, is it you! What do you 
come to tell me? What news? Why this flourish 
of trumpets and this unattended visit ? 

Permit me, said Horace, to take breath—and to 
calm your impatience, read these few lines which I 
had written to you, fearing that I should not have 
had time to stop at Loch-tall. 

Lindsay hastily seized the note which Sir Horace 
handed to him, ran his eyes over the commmence- 
ment of the letter, but having reached the end, aray 


of satisfaction lighted up his countenance, and he | 


read witha loud voice the last lines, watching the 
effect that they would produce upon the immovable 
calmness of the highlander : 

‘© Rejoice, then, my dear count, or rather my fa- 


ther, for soon may I give you this title. The star of 


our fortune has risen ; Charles the 2nd has re-entered 
Whitehall, triumphantly as king, his sword by his 
side and head erect asa true son of the Stuarts. 
The mighty voice of London has joyously chanted 


his return, the streets were strewn with wreaths of 


flowers. I have seen this magnificent spectacle, and 


|an infamous part, and if you have thrown in my 
| face the name of traitor, I hurl back that of spy! 

| Lord Graham and Burk Staane advanced towards 
| each other; but George arrived in time to interpose 
| between the two adversaries. 

The falsehood with which you reproached my lord, 
my father, said he in a tone full of respectful autho- 
rity, should not be attributed to him. I alone should 
bear the wrong and the responsibility. It is unnece- 

_cessary that | should explain the importance which 
I attached to your concealing that terrible secret. 
Lord Graham and his daughter have but consented 
to the substitution proposed by me, on the day of 
their arrival at Stone Byres. ‘To-day, as the will of 
| God, and the force of circumstances, by disclosing 
| this secret, have brought together two men who 
| should never have met, separated as they are by he- 
reditary hatred and bitter recollections, I pray 
you, my lord count, and you my father, to efface 

from your memories every trace of anger and hatred, 
| and to carry away, at parting, only the sincere de- 
sire of burying the past in oblivion. You see that 
I do not delude myself with the hope of your recon- 
| ciliation. Pardon me, friendship between you is 
| impossible. There are elements which can approach 
| only on the condition of destruction. Let us part. 

Burk, followed by George, slowly turned towards 
one of the by-roads from the manor. Lord Graham, 
with his daughter, took the opposite direction. 
| Merciful God! muttered Burk between his teeth, 
| but sufficiently loud to be heard by the count, the re- 
_ establishment of the Stuarts is a plague sent by hea- 
| ven to punish England for her sins; but penitence 

will not be perhaps so long as they think for. 

Lord Graham lost not a word of this menace—this 
| powerless bolt which the Covenanter aimed at him in 
parting. He resisted lightly Lucy, who hung upon | 

iis arm, and muttered in the same tone, looking | 

sidelong at Burk: 














and cultivation; but the plaistic hand of nature has 
moulded, in its original structure of the brain, the 
essential outlines of the active and operative machine 
which it impels, and all whose movements it governs 
and regulates. 

Of our deceased American statesmen, many of 
whom celebrated in their day for their brilliant pow- 
ers, and sustained for a time by their wide populari- 
ty, how few comparatively are there who have left 
on record any very long enduring monuments of 
their fame, or whose works and acts will be recog- 
nized by posterity as constituting, or contributing, 
to form important and marked epochs in the history 
of our country? Of WasuinGron himself, or of 
the monuments of immortality which he has left on 
every theatre on which he was called to act or to 
speak, it would be idle to waste a single word, with 
the vain hope of further elevating the fixed character 
of the one, or enhancing the enduring value and 
splendor of the other in the settled and irrreversible 
judgment of his country, and of the world. The age 
in which his bright and cloudless sun appeared, will 
in the wide firmament of American history, be here- 
after recognized and chronicled as ‘“‘r11E AGE OF 
WaASHINGTON;” and a few of the most distin- 
guished actors and cotemporaries who revolved there 
with him, will be pointed out as stars of the first 
magnitude in the brilliant galaxy which surrounded 
him—helped to sustain him in his extended orbit— 
and were at the same time nota little indebted for 
much of their own reflective light to that which was 
shed upon them from his ever bright and glorious 
beams.* As one of those, the productions of whose 
clear and vigorous mind furnish the portrait of a 
statesman of the very first order, and the fruits of 
whose treasured wisdom and active labors did proba- 
bly rather more than those of any other one indivi- 
dual to impress a fixed and durable character upon 
our general political institutions, and to sustain them 





| Sir Horace is right. These accursed theorists are 
| incurable—sooner or later we shall be forced to 
| crush the head of the serpent. | 
| Burk did not reply; but his whole countenance | 





afterwards in their legitimate exercise, both against 
domestic perversion and foreign invasion, I have 
viewed Mr. Manpison ; and the more often I have 
had occasion to review the character of his mind, 


my eyes are still dazzled and my soul intoxicated. | was covered with a livid hue, and he stepped quickly | and to recur to his political writings, the more deep- 
Nothing has disturbed the peaceful course of this | away, without treubling himself whether George was |ly have I been impressed with their enduring worth, 


journey, which was at the same time the féte of the 
nation and the féte of the king. For the king and 


poe date from the same day—the one the end of 


sis exile; the other the return of reason. It is, how- 
ever, for us to establish this victory, and I think that 
the best means of attaining it will be to reduce to si- 
lence those obstinate dreamers, those fools, full of a 
ridiculous gravity, who pompously call themselves by 
the name of Puritans. Charles wishes, it is said, to 
overcome their guilty resistance by a magnanimous 
pardon. God grant that this clemency may not 
prove fatal to him! But if these indefatigable 
wrestlers should re-descend into the arena, our 
swords will leave their scabbards to return in blood. 
We will leave the serpent quiet, while it sleeps under 
the shade of the tree of peace, but if he awakes to 
attack us with his venomous fangs, we will crush the 
head of the serpent.” 

Whilst reading this, a furious storm was raging in 
the breast of Burk. The arrival of Lucy retarded 
the explosion. She ran with a joyous air towards 
Sir Horace ,and loaded him with a thousand questions, 
to which the young cavalier replied as briefly as 
possible : for his duty obliged him to depart imme- 
diately. The Duke of York had charged him with 
an important message, which he had pledged on his 
honor to carry the same night to the military govern- 
or of Glasgow. 


I leave you, said Sir Horace to Lucy, while re- 
mounting his horse. But you will accompany your 
father to Edinburgh, and there I hope soon to meet 
you. 


At Edinburgh! cried Lucy joyfully ; and when 
shall we go? 

When Stone Byres and Loch-tall shall have cele- 
brated by a splendid fete, replied Lindsay, the happy 
event which Sir Horace came to announce to us. 

Oh! as soon as possible, my father. I long to re- 
turn to Edinburgh. 

_ You will not remain there long, replied Sir Ho- 
race; for the place of your father, Lucy, the place 
of Lord Graham, the brother of the unfortunate Mar- 
quis of Montrose, is at London, at the court of King 
Charles the 2nd. 

Adieus were rapidly exchanged. Sir Horace 
hurriedly spurred his horse and was soon lost to view. 
As soor: as he rejoined his troop, the sound of clari- 
onsand trumpets, suddenly interrupted, was replaced 
by the trampling of the steeds that dashed forward on 
the road to Glasgow. 

You have then deceived me! cried Burk ina voice 
of thunder—you have assumed a false name in order 
to extort from me the confession—which imprudence 
shell be dearly rued. By my faith, you have played 





| or was not behind him. 

| But George had slackened his pace, and Lucy, af- 
| ter having exchanged with him a token of recogni- 
| tion, also left her father to return alone to the castle. 
| After some minutes, the young persons, who had not 
lost sight of each other, arrived at the manor gate by 
two opposite paths. 

I would not enter, said Lucy, without having en- 
couraged you. My father may invoke the law to 
avenge his brother—that arm, in his hands, will be 
terrible. I will endeavor to aid you. 

And I, answered George, filled with gratitude, I, 
have read in the eyes of Burk a frightful menace; 
but I will be a sentinel over him, Miss Lucy, and as 
long as I live, Lord Graham shall have nothing to 
fear ! 


(To be continued.) 





{For the Northern Light.) 
MR. MADISON; HIS CHARACTER AND WRITINGS. 


BY EZEKIEL BACON. 

Ir is the destination of some public characters, as 
it is of some of the inanimate productions of nature, 
to arrive at their maturity by a very rapid and vigor- 
ous growth; to spread wide their branches, put forth 
much promising and inviting foliage for a short sea- 
son, and after a brief period of fame and celebrity, 
to sink, like the aspiring but frail poplar, into a pre- 
mature state of dissolution and decay ; whilst others, 
like the solid and sturdy oak, ‘‘ rocked by the storms 
of thousand years,’’ strike deeper their roots as ages 
pass over them, and still continue to extend their 
branches, so that long and distant succeeding gene- 
rations ever find increasing accommodation and 
shelter in their protective shade. In both cases, the 
difference in the result will probably be found in the 
different constituent elements of which each is com- 
posed, rather than in the accidents of their varied 
positions, or their different early training. The loose, 
porous, and perishing fibres of the tender poplar, can 
never be compressed into the close, compact and en- 
during texture of the hardy oak. ‘ Nascitur, non 
Jit,’ an apothegm however much disclaime: and de- 
rided by our worthy and meritorious countryman, 
‘the learned blacksmith,’ is still measurably as 
true when applied to a statesman of the first order, 
as it is to the poet, or the orator, however much 
both, like all the productions of nature, may be im- 
proved and invigorated by sedulous culture, genial 
skies, and positions favorable to their future growth 
and their advancement to full maturity. In the just 
language of Phrenology, the natural organs may be 


and with the certainty that they will be read as poli- 
tical text-books by our posterity, when most of the 
crude and less deeply considered speculations of oth- 
ers of his day and age have passed away, or been 


repudiated by the matured and practical wisdom of 


time and experience. The numerous and most valu- 
able writings of Mr. Madison are to be found now 
only in scattered forms, in his volumes containing 


ithe debates of the convention which formed the fe- 


deral constitution, of which eminently distinguished 
body his was clearly the leading spirit; in those of 
some of the first congresses after its adoption, where 


|also as its first member he was equally distinguished; 


in the immortal papers of the ‘‘Federalist,’”’ of which, 
next to Hamilton, he furnished the largest share; in 
the letters of Helvetius, and a number of other able 
anonymous publications, shortly after the commence- 
ment of the French revolution, treating deeply of 
our then existing relations with Great Britain and 
France, and the duties and rights incident to our po- 
sition as a neutral nation ; in his reports in the as- 
sembly of Virginia in the years 1798-9, touching 
the then existing measures and policy of the general 
government, and the federal relations of the several 
states to it, and to each other ; in his correspondence 
and reports as secretary of state, for the eight event- 
ful years during which he held with unsurpassed 
ability that office; and in his messages to congress 
as president, for a like period, still more trying and 
eventful to the country. To which I would add, a 
production, not published under his name or gene- 
rally known or recognized as his, but which was 
written by him when president, in the winter of 1814 
and 1815, and entitled ‘* An exposition of the causes 
and conduct of the war with Great Britain.’ This 
was at the most pressing and anxious period of that 
war, and it was designed as a manifesto to the other 
nations of the world, of the galling injuries which 
we had suffered and of the merits and justice of our 
cause. Peace, however, came unexpectedly before 
its publication, and it then excited not so much at- 
tention as it otherwise would have done. As a poli- 
tical, historical, and statesmanlike production it is, 
however, one of the most able and elaborate of his 
writings, and well worth the study of any one who 
wishes to inform himself on the general subject of 
the neutral and belligerent rights and duties of na- 
tions to each other, and of the whole course of events 
which resulted in that memorable war; furnishing, 
as it does to the future historian, a full and clear con- 
densation of all the official documents and negotia- 
tions leading to it, with a most luminous exposition 
of the great principles involved in them. It is to be 








* See Fisher Ames’ Eulogy upon Washington or Hamilton—I 








much enlarged and developed by early training, care 
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THE NORTHERN LIGHT. 
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found in the eighth volume of Niles’s Register, and 
probably in few other forms or depositories. 

It was the apothegm of an ancient sage, “that a 
statesman, like the God of the Stoics, should be 
formed of intellect without passion.”’ The intellect- 
ual character of Mr. Madison appeared as if it had 
been formed upon that model; and the entire ema- 
nations of his mind seem to have been but the natu- 
ral and spontaneous effusions of pure intellect. Like 
a nicely adjusted and highly finished machine, it 
performed all its movements without jar, collision, 
or explosion, and apparently without any exhausting 
or forced effort. Toa clear and acute comprehen- 
sion of his subject, he added the faculty of exhibit- 
ing it in the most simple, terse and lucid language ; 
and all his writings furnish one of the best models of 
a vigorous and pure style that is to be found in the 
political papers of any age or country; always leav- 
ing upon the mind of the reader a clear understand- 
ing of the principle intended to be inculcated, and 
of the reasons by which it is enforced and illustrated; 
thus furnishing, as they do, a profitable field of study 
for the classical scholar, as well as for the elementa- 
ary statesman, and the practical politician. A de- 
voted friend to rational liberty, and comprehending 
fully and familiarly the fundamental principles upon 
which it rested, he entertained, at the same time, 
none of the fanciful theories, or paradoxical notions, 
which have led many of his countrymen astray, and 
although born and educated amidst the fine wove 
“abstractions”? of the Virginia school, he brought 
all his general principles and theories to the just 
standard of a safe and practical utility, when called 
to serve his country in all its various relations, both 
foreign and domestic. That some of his opinions 
and measures were somewhat influenced by his inti- 
macy and long official connection with Mr. Jefferson, 
has been said, and probably with truth; whether for 
the better or the worse, is a question upon which 
there will be different views, and which it is unne- 
cessary here to decide, or to hazard any opinion up- 
on. But that his was, taken altogether, a more com- 
plete, sound, and well balanced mind, than was that 
of Mr. Jefferson, will hereafter, in our humble judg- 
ment, be probably the better opinion of that portion 
of the world who shall judge of men by their record- 
ed principles, and by the consequences and effects 
which may result from them upon the future destiny 
of the country, and upon the character of its abiding 
political institutions. He had not all the varied and 
recondite learning of Mr. Jefferson, but he had all 
that was essential, and sufficient to be appropriately 
ornamental to a public man and an accomplished 
gentleman; yet not so valued or often resorted to as 
to encumber or embarrass him in his first object and 
favorite pursuit—the promotion of the civil, political 
and religious liberty of his fellow men, and the ra- 
tional means by which it might best be sustained and 
defended. It is true, that the tide of Mr. Jefferson’s 
personal popularity was, in the best days of both, of 
amore bold and sweeping character than was that 
of Mr. Madison. The former possessed a far supe- 
rior faculty of calling forth both the warm partiality 
and plaudits of his friends, and the hearty hate and 
denunciation of his enemies. Mr. Madison in truth, 
in all his relations to the world, made few or no per- 
sonal enemies; for such was the inoffensiveness of 
his life that he furnished no reasonable occasion for 
such, and a profound respect and sincere regard for 
his memory is now probably a universal sentiment in 
the nation, with every sect and party. For itis well 
known that his private life and habits were all in 
happy keeping with his public principles and cha- 
racter. Mild, courteous, simple, unassuming and 
unaffected, he set up no pretensions which his actual 
merit did not more than justify, and made no profes- 
sion which it was not his fixed purpose faithfully to 
fulfil; and his conduct and reputation in all the 
walks of private, social, and domestic duty, was, it 
is believed, not only without stain or reproach, but 
like Cxsar’s wife, without question or suspicion. 

The name and works of such a man constitute a 
lasting and invaluable treasure to hiscountry ; dulce 
et decus meum, they are both its ornament and its 
safeguard, and a fit subject for the exercise of its 
honest and honorable pride. And this consideration 
more particularly, brings me to the point which first 
suggested this brief and imperfect sketch of his cha- 
racter and his writings and which I had in view, es- 
pecially when the pen was taken up to indite this 
faint portrait of both—and this was to express a deep 
regret and disappointment that his entire works and 
Writings had not already been collected and publish- 
ed in that reputable and durable form of which they 
are so well worthy, and to adda strong hope and 
expectation that this will yet and soon be done by 
some competent and friendly hand, and what one so 
appropriately fitted for the duty as that of his very 
intelligent and surviving widow, in unbroken health, 
intellect, and prosperity. Itisonly a just debt which 














she owes to a husband and a country, both of whom 
have taken a pleasure in doing much for her, (but 
not beyond her deservings,) and which, it is hoped, 
she will not much longer leave undischarged. 
Utica, Oct., 1842. 





The following sonnets are extracted from a volume 
of poems by Hartley Coleridge, which has not been 
re-published in this country. 
the name of Coleridge—worthy of the son of the au- 
thor of the ‘‘ Ancient Mariner.’? They furnish an- 
other beautiful evidence of that rare gift of nature, 
hereditary genius: 

SONNETS BY HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 
‘“WHO IS THE POET ?” 


Who is the Poet? Who?—the man whose lines 
Live in the souls of men like household words ? 

W hose thought, spontaneous as the song of birds, 
With eldest truth coeval, still combines 

With each day’s product, and like morning shines, 
bkxempt from age? ’Yis he, and only he, 

W ho knows that Truth is free, and only free— 
That Virtue acting in the strict confines 

Of positive law, instructs the infant spirit 

In its best strength, and proves its mere demerit 
Rooted in earth, yet tending to the sky,— 

With patient hope surveys the narrow bound, 
Culls every Hower that loves the lowly ground, 
And, fraught with sweetness, wings her way on high, 


THE USE OF A POET. 
A thousand thoughts were stirring in my mind, 
That strove in vain to fashion utterance meet, 
And each the other cross’d—swilt 1s a fleet 
Of April clouds, perplexed by gusts of wind, 
‘That veer, and veer, around, before, behind. 
Now History pointed to the customed beat, 
Now Fancy’s clue unravelling, led their feet 
Through t.azes manifold, and quaintly twined, 
So were they straying—so had ever strayed ; 
Had not the wiser poets of the past 
The vivid chart of human life display’d, 
And taught the laws that regulate the blast, 
Wedding wilu impulse to calin torms of beauty, 
And making peace ’iwixt liberty and duty. 


Whither is gone the wisdom and the power 
‘That ancient sages scattered with the notes 
Of thought-suggesting lyres ? The music floats 
In the vivid air; e’en at this breathing hour, 
In every cell and every blooming bower 

‘The sweetness of old lays is hovering still: 
Kut the strong soul, the self-constraining will, 
‘The rugged root that bare the winsome flower 
Js weak and wither’d. Were we like the fays 
‘Lhat sweetly nestle in the fox-glove bells, 

Or lurk and murmur in the rose-lipp’d shells 
Which Neptune to the earth for quit-reat pays, 
Then might our pretty modern Philomels 
Sustain our spirits with their roundelays. 


HOMER. 
Far from all measured space, yet clear and plain 
As sun at noon, ‘‘ a mighty orb of song ”’ 
lilumes extremest Heaven. Beyond the throng 
Of lesser stars, that rise, and wax, and wane, 
The transient rulers of the fickle main, 
One stedfast light gleams through the dark, and long, 
And narrowing aisle of memory. How strong, 
How fortified with al] the numerous train 
Of human truths, Great Poet of thy kind, 
Wert thou, whose verse, capacious as the sea, 
And various as the voices of the wind, 
Swell’d with the gladness of the battle’s glee 
And yet could glorify infirmity, 
When Priam wept, or shame-struck Helen pined. 


SHAKSPEARE. 
The soul of man is larger than the sky, 
Deeper than ocean, or the abysmal dark 
Of the unfathomed centre. Like that ark, 
Which in its sacred hold uplifted high, 
O’er the drown’d hills, the human family, 
And stock reserved of every living kind, 
So, in the compass of the single mind, 
‘Lhe seeds and pregnant forms in essence lie, 
‘That make all worlds. Great Poet, ’twas thy art 
To know thyself, and in thyself to be 
Whate’er love, hate, ambition, destiny, 
Or the firm, fatal purpose of the heart, 
Can make of man, ‘et thou wert stil the same. 
Serene of thought, unhurt by thy own flame. 


TO WORDSWORTH. 

There have been poets that in verse display 

The elemental forms of human passions ; 

Poets have been, to whom the fickle fashions 

And all the wilful humors of the day 

Have furnish’d matter for a polish’d lay; 

And many are the smooth elaborate trite, 

Who, emulous of thee, the shape describe, 

And fain would every shifting hue pourtray 

Of restless Nature. But thou, mighty Seer! 

Tis thine to celebrate the thoughts that make 

The life of souls, the truths for whose sweet sake 

We to ourselves und to our God are dear. 

Of Nature’s inner shrine thou art the priest, 

Whee most she works when we perceive her least. 
Extract from Bryant’s Hymn to the Sea: 

* Thou bid’st the fires 

That smoulder under ocean, heave on high 

The new made mountains, and uplift their peaks 

A place of refuge for the storm driven bird. 

The birds and wafting billows plant the rifts 

With herb and tree; sweet fountains gush: sweet airs 

Ripple the living lakes, that, fringed with flowers, 

Are gathering in the hollows. Thou dost look 

On thy creation and pronounce it good. 

Its valleys, glorious with their summer green, 

Praise thee in silent beauty, and its woods, 

Swept by the murmuring winds of ocean, join 

The murmuring shores in a perpetual hymn. 


They are worthy of 





T. N. TALFOURD. 





We extract the following glowing passage from 
Mr. Sergeant Talfourd’s “ Speech for the defendant 
in the prosecution of The Queen v. Moxon, for the 
publication of Shelley’s works. 

The whole speech is full of noble thoughts; nobly 
vindicating the glorious literature of England, and 
manfully defending Mr. Moxon, himself a poet, and 
‘* one who has done good service to the cause of po- 
etry and wisdom,” from the charge of pandering to 
the most sensual and degrading appetites—of sub- 
jecting himself to the odious charge of blasphemy. 

Mr. Talfourd’s Miscellanies have recently been 
collected and published in this country. We trust, 
that when a second edition shall be called for, this 
most eloquent defence may not be excluded: 


ae ey though never one of the highest order, 
may “ link vice to a radiant angel ;’’ he may diffuse 
luxurious indifference to virtue and to truth; but he 
cannot inculcate atheism. Let him strive to do it, 
and like Balaam, who came to curse, like him he 
must end in blessing! His art convicts him; for it 
is ‘‘eternity revealing itself in time !’? His fancies 
may be wayward, his theories absurd, but they will 
prove, no less in their failure than in their success, 
the divinity of their origin, and the inadequacy of 
this world to give scope to his impulses. ‘Lhey are 
the breathings of the soul against the bars of its 
clay tenement, which, though they may ruffle and 
sadden it, prove that itis winged for a diviner sphere! 
Young has said ‘‘ an undevout astronomer is mad;”? 
how much more truly might he have said, an atheist 
poet is a contradiction in terms! Let the poet take 
what range of associations he will—let him adopt 
what notions he may—he cannot dissolve his alliance 
with the Eternal. Let him strive to shut out the vis- 
tas of the Future, by encircling the Present with im- 
ages of exquisite beauty; his own forms of ideal 
grace will disappoint him with eternal looks, and 
indicate the immortality they were fashioned to veil! 
Let him rear temples, and consecrate them to fabled 
divinities, they will indicate in their enduring beauty 
* temples not made with hands, eternal in the hea- 
vens!”? Jf he celebrates the delights of social inter- 
course, the festal reference to their fragility includes 
the sense of that which must endure; for the very 
sadness which tempers them speaks the longing after 
that “‘ which prompts the eternal sigh.’ If he de- 
desires to bid the hearts of thousands beat as one 
man at the touch of tragic passion, he must present 
* the future in the instant ’’—show in the death-grap- 
ple of contending emotions a strength which death 
cannot destroy—vindicate the immortality of aflee- 
tion at the moment when the warm passages of life 
are closed against it; and anticipate in the virtue 
which dares to die, the power by which ‘ mortality 
shall be swallowed up of life’? The world is too 
narrow fur us. ‘Time is too short for man—and the 
poet only feels the sphere more inadequate, and pants 
for the ‘‘all-hail hereafter,’ with more urgent sense 
of weakdess than his fellows: 

‘Too, too contracted ar (these walls of flesh, 

This vital heart too cold; these visual orbs 

Though inconceivably endow’d, too dim 

For any passion of the soul which leads 

To ecstacy, and all the frigid bonds 


Of time and change disdaining, takes her range 
Aiong the line of limitless desires.’ ’’ 


? 





SPANISH LITEKATURE., 


We find the following curious fact in fhe recent 
announcement of a collection of Spanish Poetry, to 


be edited by Miguel del Riego: 


“The first part will contain an Heroic Poem, in 
twelve books, or triumphos, in stanzas of nine lines 
of ‘ Arte Mayor,’ (resembling the Spenserian verse, ) 
entitled ‘ Los Doze Triumphos de los Doze Aposto- 
les,’ by a Carthusian Monk, who flourished at the 
end of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth 
centuries; with extracts from another poem by the 
same author, entitled ‘ Retablo de lu Vida de Chris- 
lo? Such is my admiration for this writer—so ele- 
vated my estimate of his poetical genius—that I have 
not hesitated to denominate him, the Dante and Ho- 
mer of Spain. That poem has been buried in obli- 
vion for upwards of three hundred years.” 


We have no means of forming an opinion as to the 
poetical judgment of the editor of the above collec- 
tion; but however that may be, the poem itself can- 
not fail of affording the subject for another chapter 
in D’Israeli’s interesting work on the Curiosities of 
Literature, 
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THE NORTHERN LIGHT. 





{For the Northern Light.) 
THE NATCHEZ, 





BY WILLIAM G. BISHOP. 


To the reflecting mind there is nothing that will 
afford more food for study and meditation than a re- 
trospective view of the history of the many nations 
who, at various epochs have existed and flourished 
in all the pride of prosperity and greatness, and of 
whom nought now remains save mere tradition. 
Their people, their manners and customs, and even 
their very language swept from the face of the earth 
and scarce remembered, save by the antiquarian and 
the virtuoso’in their researches. Jt is indeed a fit 
warning and lesson to mankind of what frail and pe- 
rishable materials human greatness and human glo- 
ry are composed, and the fraility of all earthly ex- 
pectations and hopes. What now remains of the 
empires of Nebuchadnezzar, of Cyrus, of Alexan- 
der, of Mithridates, who in their eras, made Assyria, 
Persia, Greece and Pontus, the mistresses of Asia and 
the world. And the empire of the Casars—Rome, 
mighty Rome, whose gigantic proportions at one pe- 
riod, overshadowed the whole known world, what a 
spectacle does she now present. Her once proud ri- 
val Carthage, too; all are swept away. So may it 
be with the nations of the present day. With the his- 
tory of the past before us, who can age how 
many of them, a thousand years hence, will be re- 
membered ? 

In no part of the globe, is this ‘‘ upheaval”—as 
Professor Lyell would probably say—more striking- 
ly manifest than in ourown hemisphere. The mourn- 
ful spectacle of whole nations app away and be- 
ing overwhelmed in the depths of oblivion, is wit- 
nessed by almost every generation. Glance but for 
a moment around us, and of the fierce and savage 
nations who swarmed this continent, at the time 
of its first discovery by the Europeans, observe 
what faint traces remain. The fierce Carib, the 
cannibal of the West Indies, the empires of the 
Montezumas and the Incas, have long since melted 
away before the yet fiercer Spaniard. The confi- 
ding Mohegan and the noble Uncas, the liberty lo- 
ving Pequod, and the ruthless King Philip, have 
long since been forgotten, save in song and story. 
The proud Mohawk and the stern, simple, republican 
confederacy of the Six Nations, have left but a mise- 
rable broken down remnant. So also of the Dela- 
wares or Leni-Lenape, the Mingo, the Wyandot, the 
Miami, and the fierce tribes of the Yemmasee, and 
the Seminole—their glory has departed. 

Perhaps none have been swept so entirely away as 
the Natchez. Of them it can be said with entire truth, 
that every vestige has been effaced. Even their 
very history is now almost unknown. The first ac- 
count we have of their being visited by any Euro- 
pean, was by the chivalrous Hernando de Soto, with 
the expedition who followed him in his wanderings 
through Florida, and the southern part of the now 
United States, in his romantic search for the Foun- 
tain of Youth. It was rarely the custom of the ear- 
ly Spanish adventurers and their followers, in their 
intercourse with the natives of America, to offer the 
olive branch of peace, but considering them their 
inferiors, to war upon the generally inoffending peo- 
ple, without the shadow of provocation. While up- 
on the march, which resulted in the discovery of the 
Mississippi river, and the death of De Soto, the Spa- 
niards reached the territories of the Natchez. As 
usual their demeanor towards the natives, roused a spi- 
rit of resistance in the Natchez, which had nearly de- 
stroyed the expedition. After a series of contests, fierc- 
er and productive of greater loss than any in which 
they had hitherto been engaged, the Spaniards reach- 
ed the Mississippi, where the gallant and credulous 
Hernando de Soto breathed his last. The Natchez 
remained undisturbed until the arrival of the French 
discoverers, who being less haughty and blood-thirs- 
ty, were well received. 

All relating to their history that has been transmit- 
ted to us, are some rough and crude sketches—the 
work of two or three of the bigoted and ignorant 
monks, who accompanied the earlier French settlers, 
at the time of the first settlement of the lower Mis- 
sissippi valley. At that period they found the coun- 
try bordering on the Mississippi, comprising parts 
of the present States of Louisiana, Mississippi and 
Tennessee, in possession of this formidable and pow- 
erfultribe. Yet scarce an hundred years had elaps- 
ed from the first appearance of the French among 
them, ere, wasted by war, oppression and disease, 
the proud nation of the Natchez was extinct. 

From the evidence furnished in the meagre ac- 
counts of these monks, it would appear that in their 
approach to the arts of civilization, the Natchez 
were far in the advance of any of the numerous 
tribes of North American Savages. And asa natu- 
ral consequence, although possessing all the fierce- 





ness that characterizes the American _——. yet 
“7 were distinguished for the degree of refinement 
and even polish they evinced. They also differed in 
a still more marked degree in the kindness, atten- 
tion, and even deference, with which they treated their 
women. They are represented as having been a finel 
formed and noble looking race of men. In their 
color, they were much lighter than the generality of 
the Indians—a sort of tawny yellow, similar to the 
Mexicans and Peruvians, between whom and the 
Natchez there existed so strong a similarity in ma- 
ny points, as almost to confirm the belief that they 
sprang from the same common stock. Although 
brave and powerful, they are represented as being 
but little inclined to war. It was this disposition 
and their confiding natures, that hastened more ef- 
fectually than anything else, their destruction and 
utter extinction. 

In their political organization also, they were far, 
very far, inadvance of their neighbors, and had ap- 
proached to a regular and systematic form of go- 
vernment. They were ruled by a king or queen, 
aided by a sort of Cabinet or Council of the head 
chiefs of the Nation. The Natchez were a confed- 
eracy of several small tribes, who were, however, 
distinguished from each other in no peculiar respect, 
but were identical in people, language and customs. 
Of the heads or chiefs of these divisions or tribes, 
were composed the monarch’s council. The go- 
vernment in many respects bore a strong resem- 
blance to the feudal system of Europe, though the 
degrading relation of serf and lord was never im- 
posed upon the proud Natchez. Each chief, al- 
though ruler in his own territory, acknowledged al- 
legiance and obedience to the grand head of the 
Nation. These divisions or tribes were distingui-h- 
ed from each other by some symbol which they had 
adopted, and which they bore on their person. These 
symbols were generally the representation of some 
fierce and ferocious animal, and may be consider- 
ed to all purposes as the armorial quarterings of the 
tribe, or rather clan. 

But the most remarkable peculiarity which distin- 

guished them from the surrounding tribes, was the 
lact of their having anestablished, distinct and regu- 
lar form of religion. They worshipped the sun, and 
in the regulations of their priesthood, strongly re- 
sembled the Peruvians. They had their virgins of 
the sun, vowed to chastity and celibacy, and the 
forms of worship have a striking similarity. The 
head of the nation too, like the Inca was the head 
of the Priesthood. It is supposed though not clear- 
ly established, that in their offerings to the object of 
their adoration, many human beings were sacrificed 
—prisoners taken in war, and the like. This is pro- 
bable, as it was a characteristic of all the sun-wor- 
shippers of America. 
Of their manners and customs but little account 
has been furnished us. They paid little attention to 
husbandry, and depended like most of the North 
American savages, upon hunting as a means of sub- 
sistence. Their dwellings were the common wig- 
wam of the Indian. They painted themselves and 
wore rings in their ears and noses, and in the gene- 
rality of their custom differed but little from the 
neighboring tribes. They were excessively fond of 
dancing and singing, in which amusements their wo- 
men were allowed to participate. Of their method, 
if any they had, of preserving a record or history of 
themselves and their achievements nothing is now 
known. A bunch of sticks painted red, sent to each 
tribe was the signal for the gathering of the clans 
for war. Their weapons were a long lance, a bow 
and poisoned arrows, and the tomahawk. They 
marched forth, each clan led by its own chieftain, 
and behind its own symbol or tending Their ene- 
mies and antagonists in war, were generally the 
fierce Choctaw or Cherokee. 

Of their origin, there are many theories, but the 
most probable would appear to be that they were de- 
scended from the Mexicans, many of whom on the 
a and subsequent oppression of their country 
by the Spaniards, left their native land, to seek a new 
home. Such at least, is established to have been the 
origin of the Cumanches, and there is much to in- 
duce the belief that the Natchez had the same. So 
little however, has been preserved of their own tra- 
ditions, that it is impossible to arrive at any certain 
conclusion in regard to this point. 

The French, upon their first intercourse with the 
Natchez were struck with their courteous, refin- 
ed and even chivalrous bearing, so widely dif- 
ferent from the other tribes of Indians they had met 
with. The impression thus produced, together with 
the reports they heard of the power and splendor of 
these people, induced them to suppose that they had 
discovered a nation and empire similar to those con- 
quered by Cortez and Pizarro, and they determined 





on the fall of the Natchez. These confiding and 
unsuspecting people received them as friends, and 





showed to the French settlers every kindness in their 
power. This the French repaid by seizing upon a 
frivolous pretext for war. Too late the Natchez 
found they had been nursing and warming to life in 
their bosoms, a viper, which was to sting them even 
to the death. Their conquest, however, was found 
to be anything but the easy matter, the French had 
been led to expect. Long and bloody was the con- 
test that ensued. Bravely did the Natchez contend 
for their homes and their liberties against their ruth- 
less invaders. Defeat after defeat resulted to them, 
but still the indomitable spirit of the proud Natchez 
wasunshaken. The French called to their aid, the 
ancient enemies and foes of the Natchez—the fierce 
Cherokee and others, and resistance was soon over- 
come. Worn out at last, and their people almost 
exterminated, the Natchez yielded and were subdu- 
ed. Disappointed and enraged at not finding the 
— prize, for the possession of which they had so 
ong contended, the French treated the miserable 
and broken spirited remnant of a once happy peo- 
ple with the utmost cruelty. The effects of such 
treatment and the imbibing of the vices of their con- 
querors sadly diminished their numbers every year, 
and in a short time this once happy and powerful na- 
tion was extinct. Of them now, no traces remain, 
save their name, which has been given to a city on 
the banks of the ‘father of waters,’ and within 
their former territory. Such is a brief sketch of this 
interesting people. A nation whose fortune it was to 
have broken the shackles of prejudice and ignorance, 
that bound the people of the many nations that sur- 
rounded them, and to have made, under all the 
circumstances, a most remarkable approach to the 
path of civilization. 

With so ample a field for the historian, the travel- 
ler, and the novelist, why do our writers wander to 
other lands—to the worn-out and threadbare scenes 
and traditions of Europe for materials on which to 
found song and story? To the novelist, most partic- 
ularly does the history and traditions of the Ameri- 
can Aborigine offer a rich mine, which if but faith- 
fully worked, will reward the laborer an hundred 
fold. The productions of Cooper, of Simms, and 
of one or two others, are evidences of this. As yet 
they have been the most successful delineators of the 
Indian character—a task from its strange and singu- 
lar peculiarities, most difficult indeed. 

Albany, October, 1842. 





[For the Northern Light.} 
MY SISTER’S GRAVE. 





BY E. 8. KEENEY. 





I sat down by my sister’s grave, 
Upon a grassy knoll, 

And many, many memories 
Came crowding on my soul; 

I saw her playing round the door 
Of our own cottage home, 

And heard her laugh—'twas long ago, 
Before I learned to roam. 


O, but few summers had she seen, 
That little sister fair, 

But she was bright and beautiful, 
Her heart as free as air; 

The world was but just opening then, 
In freshness to her sight, 

And every flower and leaf she deemed 
As lovely as the light. 


And often she would question me, 
‘Who made the trees, the earth? 

Who colored all the flowers so well, 
And gave the birds their birth? 

Who made the grass grow by the brook, 
Where many feet have trod ?’’ 

‘¢?T was God, my sister, He made all ;”” 
‘Well, brother, who made God ?”’ 


O, would I could be back again, 
And play as I once played, 

And laugh as I once laughed with her, 
Beneath the maple’s shade ; 

Bat Iam sadly changed since then, 
This jaded heart hath felt 

Too much of bitterness, since we 
Beside our mother knelt. 


She rests, but Oh! she rests not here— 
This cold grave could not keep 

A spirit that was pure as hers— 
Below she does not sleep. 

I would not call her back—she’s free 
From all of care or pain; 

I would not call her back to us— 
’T would still one angel-strain. 

Auburn, October, 1842. 
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{For the Northern Light.] 
CHARLES FOLLEN. 


BY 8. 8. RANDALL. 


The works of Cuarves Fouren, with a Memoir of his life: In five 
volumes. Boston: Hilliard, Gray & Company. 


Dr. CH Aw ING, in an eloquent and touching dis- 
course, occasioned by the terrible calamity of the 
Lexington, pays a just and beautiful tribute of admi- 
ration to the character of the subject of this sketch, 
as “ oue of the few who seem set apart from the race 
by blamelessness of life and elevation of spirit.” He 
adds: ‘* All who have had opportunities of knowing 
him, will testify, by a spontaneous impulse, that 
they knew no purer, nobler human being. Some 
think that on the whole, he was the best man whom 
it has been their privilege to know.’ A memoir of 
the life of this truly great and good man, has been 
given to the public by his widow—a lady who seems 
to have been in all reapects a worthy help-meet to 
such a man, and who has shown herself capable of 
appreciating the intellectual and moral features of a 
mind modelled from the purest examples of christian 
excellence. Viewed as the history of the sustained, 
consistent and persevering struggles of such a mind, 
to attain to the perfection of its nature, and wortbily 
to fulfil the various duties of life, public and private, 
the brief but eventful career of Dr. Follen presents a 
most instructive and interesting illustration of the 
power of virtue to accomplish its high and noble 
destiny, in the purification of the heart, the elevation 
and expansion of the mind, and the continued supre- 
macy of the moral sense. In an age and at a period 
when all the elements of society combine to elevate 
the worldly and selfish aspirations for wealth, for 
power and personal aggrandizement, above the im- 
perishable riches of the heart, it is refreshing to trace 
the progress of a mind elevated in all its hopes, pres- 
pects, desires and ambition above the merely tempo- 
rary interests and pursuits of the passing hour—con- 
scious of its high origin—its capabilities of moral 
progress—its intimate connection with the spirit of 
the universe, and its immortality. There are nume- 
rous and cheering indications that the good seed thus 
sown is not destined to perish by the way-side: that 
it will germinate and fructify in many pure and ho- 
nest hearts, and bear fruit an hundred fold long af- 
ter the present generation shall have been gathered 
to its fathers. 

CuHarves Fou.en was by birth a German. He 
received the elements of his education at the college 
and university at Giessen. His history, at this early 
period of his life, although drawn out by the affec- 
tionate pen of his biographer, with a detail which oc- 
casionally becomes somewhat tedious, is neverthe- 
less extremely interesting, as developing the inde- 
structible germs of those principles of civil and re- 
ligious liberty, and those rare virtues of the heart, 
which were afterwards destined to exert so powerful 
an influence over his life, and to give their hue to his 
character. The liberality of his sentiments, and the 
uncompromising boldness with which they were 
proclaimed, regardless of personal consequences, 
speedily rendered him obnoxious to the ruling pow- 
ers, and after a manly but unsuccessful struggle to 
enlist in favor of the principles he advocated, the co- 
operation of those A influence might establish 
these principles in the minds of his countrymen, he 
was compelled to quit his native land and embark for 
the shores of the new world. In December, 1824, 
he arrived at New-York, from whence he proceeded 
to Philadelphia, and subsequently to Boston and 
Cambridge, where he was soon employed as a teach- 
er of the German language, and afterwards as Pro- 
fessor of German Literature in Harvard University. 
Here, too, he prosecuted his theological studies, and 
in 1828 was admitted as a candidate for the ministry 
of the Unitarian Church. His literary and theologi- 
cal labors were continued in various capacities in 
and near Boston and Cambridge, until about the 
year 1837, when he removed with his family to the 
city of New-York, where he took charge of an Uni- 
larian congregation. The succeeding year he was 
invited to take charge of a congregation at East 
Lexington. A church was bere erected for him, and 
it was on his passage from New-York, for the pur- 
pose of officiating at the dedication of this church, 
that, in the 44th year of his age, in the full maturity 
of his intellectual and moral powers, he became in- 
volved in the fearful calamity of the Lexington. 

In this hasty sketch we are necessarily compelled 
to pass over many of the most interesting incidents 
ofa life uniformly, as well in prosperity as in adver- 
sity, in admirable harmony with his christian pro- 
fession, unsullied by aught which could, inany wise, 

etract from its noble proportions, and scrupulously 
devoted to the conscientious performance of every 
duty, and the attainment of every christian grace. 

1s early aspirations may be learned from the inte- 
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resting account given by his biographer, of his aims 
and objects while a student at Giessen : 

‘* From this period we may date the history of his public life. 
Now it was, that he commenced that systematic pursuit of a 
great purpose, which had for its ultimate object the political, 
moral and religious reform of the German people. From his 
earliest youth, he had dwelt upon the idea of a state of society, 
in which every man through his own efforts should make him. 
self a true image of Jesus; and had thought that thus the foun- 
dation would be laid for a reformation which should have no 
limit. All tyranny he considered sin. Every one, he thought, 
was bound to resist it; but first within his own breast; for it 
was his creed that no man is a freeman who is the slave of any 
passion: no man is free who fears death: none but the believer 
in immortality can be truly free. He believed that every one 
could resemble Jesus in every thing but his miraculous powers, 
and that nothing short of Christ-like perfection should satisfy 
us. After having subdued the enemy within, he thought every 
one bound to resist, as far as he was able, all unjust dominion 
wherever he encountered it, beginning in the circle in which he 
happened to be placed, and extending his efforts as his powers 
and oppertunities enlarged. He believed that much might be 
done for Germany, by a reformation founded on these princi- 
oa and commenced in the Universities by its hopeful youth. 

le thought every man who should act from these convictions, 
would find himself possessed of an incalculable power, and 
might of himself produce an immeasurable effect. He early be- 
gan his practical! illustration of his theory, by a life of purity 
and devotion to duty. He became a freeman. according to his 
own ideas of a freeman, and thus consecrated himself to the 
work of a reformer, by a perfect subjection of himself to the 
law of justice and universal brotherhood as taught by Jesus.” 

His sermons, which comprise the second volume 
of his published works, are unrivalled specimens of 
purity and beauty of diction, elevation of thought, 
expanded views of religious and moral duty, and 
comprehensive illustrations of the design and spirit 
of christianity. His ‘* Lectures of Moral Philoso- 
phy,” contained in the third volume, are unsurpass- 
ed in vigor and originality of thought, clearness of 
expression, and systematic arrangement, by the 
works of any writer in this most interesting depart- 
ment of philosophical research. An unfinished frag- 
ment of a work on Psychology, upon which he had 
bestowed great labor, but the completion of which 
was arrested by the hand of death, is appenced to 
this volume. The fourth volume comprises a ‘* Life 
of Schiller,’ and a critical review of many of the 
most admired productions of that author, in a series 
of lectures delivered at New-York. The fifth vo- 
lume contains a powerful and admirably written es- 
say ‘ On the Future State of Man,” originally pub- 
lished in the Christian Examiner ; anessay on ‘‘His- 
tory,”’ written for the American Quarterly; an Inau- 
gural Discourse, delivered before the University in 
Cambridge, on occasion of the author’s induction 
into the German Professorship in that institution; 
a funeral Oration on Spurzheim; an Address to the 
People of the United States on the subject of Slavery ; 
an Address introductory to the fourth course of the 
Franklin Lectures in Boston; anadmirable essay on 
* Religion and the Church;’’ and an article origi- 
nally written for the Democratic Review, on the sub- 
ject of ‘* Peace and War.” 

The predominating traits in the character of 
Cu ares Fouven, as illustrated by his life and 
his works, were the rare union of simplicity, humili- 
ty, and unassuming piety, with boldness of concep- 


tion, fearlessness in execution, and an uncompromis- 


ing perseverance in what he regarded as the re of 
duty. Possessing intellectual powers of the highest 
order, with an intensely keen perception of the true, 
the beautiful and the good, he was enabled by an in- 
trinsic harmony and force of character, so seldom 
found in conjunction with extraordinary intellectual 
endowments, uniformly to sustain that equable ba- 
lance which, under the most troubled and unpropi- 
tious circumstances, rendered him essentially supe- 
rior to the rudest assaults of adverse fortune. He 
was a christian of the Apostolic school; a philoso- 
pher, deeply versed in the mysteries of the human 
soul; a practical philanthropist; a fearless and un- 
compromising reformer; and a clear, discriminating 
and profound public teacher. Neither the voice of 
friendship, the allurements of interest, nor the dic- 
tates of a time serving policy, could seduce his well 
balanced mind from the onward path of duty, how- 
ever rugged and thorny in prospect that path might 
be. With him, there could be no conflict between 
the convictions of his understanding, and the actions 
of his life. Clearly comprehending the nature, the 
value, the capabilities, and the destination of those 
intellectual and moral faculties which constitute our 
proper humanity, and firmly assured of their inherent 
immortality, the greatest temporal evils, nay, death 
itself, were uniformly regarded as incidents merely, 
in that progressive existence which is to know no 
interruption or end—and as such infinitely preferable 
to the slightest abandonment of duty. Nor was his 
a mere blind faith derived from others, or the result 
of habit and association. He had sounded the ut- 
most depths of the ocean of scepticism, and fixed the 
anchor of his soul ‘‘ sure and steadfast ’’ on the firm 
rock of intelligent conviction. He had sought and 
found the point of harmonious union between the 
great interests of time and eternity ; and had been 
enabled to reconcile, in theory and in practice, the 
claims of earth with those of Heaven. The life and 








writings of such a man constitute an invaluable trea- 
sure, and we cannot but regard their publication as 
a substantial and permanent addition to the standard 
literature of our age and country. 

Albany, Sept., 1842. 





[For the Northern Light.} 
THE COLISEUM OF ROME. 


[From the French of M. Duraty.] 


BY W. H. GRANT. 





I HAVE seen the Coliseum. 

In approaching it I passed under the arch of Titus, 
when my attention was suddenly arrested by the rich- 
ness of the architectural decorations of that triumph- 
al structure. I was forced to conteimplate the beauti- 
fully sculptured devices which embellish it, display- 
iug the pomp of triumph, the spoils taken from ihe 
Jews,the slaves training the victorious car,the haugh- 
ty majesty of the Conqueror, the throng of rejoicing 
Romans that gazed upon him—in short the thousand 
exquisite creations of the Grecian chisel, each sur- 
passing the other, which are here so vividly repre- 
sented upon the marble. 

I love, above all things, to contemplate a monu- 
ment erected by Trajan to Titus. 

In leaving the be of Titus, you discover, on the 
right, the arch of Constantine; on the left, the Coli- 
seum, and between them the celebrated Meta Sudo- 
rus. 

The arch of Constantine, which was erected to 
commemorate his first victory over Maxentius, at- 
tests at the present day, the decline of the arts under 
his reign. 

From the arch of Titus several of its bas-reliefs 
have been stolen, on account of their extraordinary 
richness and beanty. What an outrage ! 

I soon quitted the arch. I threw, in passing, a 
glanee upon the remains of the Meta Sudsrus, which 
no longer arrests the thronging multitude by the 
freshness and murmurs of the abundant waters it 
poured forth formerly. I arrived, at length, at the 
Coliseum. 

The Coliseum is, without doubt, the most admira- 
ble monument of the power of Rome under the Ca- 
sars. 

That vast enclosure which it embraces, that mass 
of materials of which it is composed, that assemblage 
of columns of all the different orders in architecture, 
which are elevated one above the other, sustaining 
three ranges of piazzas, the gigantic dimensions of 
the whole, in a word, of this prodigious edifice, pre- 
sent to the mind, the work of a people who were 
masters of the world and the slaves of an emperor.* 

I wandered a long time around the Coliseum with- 
out the courage, so to speak, to enter; my imagina- 
tion was overcome with feelings of awe and admira- 
tion. , 

There is at best, but a moiety of the vast edifice 
left standing, but a lively fancy again rebuilds it and 
beholds it entire. I enter at length the enclosure. 

What a coup d’eil! what a scene! what contrasts! 
what a display of ruins! Here you behold the accu- 
mulated rubbish of centuries. This heap is the work 
of athonsand years, that perhaps of a few months. 
Here is a mass corroded by the hand of time ; there 
is a scattered wreck bearing the marks of barbarian 
rapacity. Each portion is stamped with its cor- 
responding impression from the varied influences of 
time. 

A constant, unceasing deeay is still going on: 
fragments are momentarily falling and contributing 
to the ruins of past years. Here is a piazza which 
totters on ifs crambling support—there an entabla- 
ture threatens to crush the observer in its fall. The 
creeping ivy has insinuated itself over the walls 
wherever it can find a footing, and by extending its 
tendrils and shoots into the crevices, insensibly adds 
to the work of destruction, detaching and separating 
in its progress the masses of materials which jointly 
required the will of an emperor and the arms of a 
hundred thousand slaves to weed them together. 

It was here that the combats in the days of the Ro- 
man fetes were celebrated, for the purpose of quick- 
ening in their veins the blood of the million, by 
shedding the blood of gladiators, of martyrs, and’ 
slaves. 

I trembled to contemplate again the horror of the 
scene—the roaring of lions, the groans of the dying, 
the terrible voice of the executioner, and that which 
is more terrible, the plaudits of the Romans. 

It is painful to think of those fearful murmurs of 
applause—those from the men demanding of the 
combatants continually more blood, those from the 
women demanding fiom the dying more heroic grace. 





* Diiessions or tHe Couiseum.—Superficial area nearly six 
acres, Inform ane'lipse. Transverse diameter 620 feet, con- 
jugate 513, outside to outside. Height of outer wal] 167 feet. 
Arena 267 feet by 180.—Tr. 
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It appeared to me that I could see one of those fe- 
males—beautiful and young, with an eye that could 


General Intelligence. 





inspire a lover, and welcome or repel with its magic 
glance—reprimand or applaud the groans of the van- 
quished, with all the callous and unfeeling indiffer- 
ence to human suffering of a director of the combats. 

The indolence of the Romans engendered a fero- 
cious spirit; they were unable to be amused, except 
with blood. 

The idea of the conquest of the world had taken 
so strong a hold upon their imaginations, that they 
were impelled beyond the bounds of humanity, and 
could only find suitable emotions in the overthrow of 
kingdoms, combats of gladiators and lions, and the 
colossal statues of oak of the reigns of Nero and 
Caligula. 

Behold now the contrast! the wreck which time 
has made of these vain and impious works. The 
spacious arena is surrounded with crumbling ruins, 
and strewed with its own perishable materjals. In 
its centre is erected the cross, and around at equal 
distances, in front of the cells in which were confin- 
ed the ferocious animals, are several altars, erected 
and consecrated to various saints. ‘The entire struct- 
ure is rapidly approaching a rude chaos of unseemly 
ruins. A constant demolition is going on by the 
hand of the traveller, the enthusiast, the antiquarian, 
the idler, and by all whose curiosity or avarice is 
tempted to deface or to destroy. 

One detaches a sculptured ornament—another de- 
faces a rich capital or a column—another, perhaps, 
demolishes with more than Vandal rapacity the exqui- 
site labor of years, without attaining his object—and 
others again degrade and pollute it without any ap- 
parent motive or palliation for their wanton labor. 

The walls, the columns, and the piazzas of the Co- 
liseum, are perishing, with the names of the martyrs 
who perished within them. 

I have been upon all parts of the Coliseum—I have 
mounted all the different flights, and have also been 
in the apartment of the emperors. I indulged ina 
long ramble amid the silence and solitude which 
covered the ruins, through the corridors, along the 
seats, and under the arches of the porticos. am 
frequently startled by the sound of my own footsteps. 
That hollow, rumbling sound, reverberating through 
the distant avenues, how impressive in such a scene! 

The sun is setting, and again a new interest is shed 
over the silent ruins. The light is receding little by 
little from the vast enclosure, and the flitting shad- 
ows about the arcades appear like the shades of de- 
parted victims gathering again around the fatal arena. 

Beneath the last rays of day, mingled with the ap- 
proaching twilight, I beheld suddenly a female 
passing. She was young and beautiful; she was 
gracefully attired. Her hair and dress were slightly 
agitated by the evening breeze. She had in one 
hand an infant, in the other a boquet of roses, and on 
her head a pannier of fruit. The Coliseum vanished. 

Restored from the effects of this fleeting vision, I 
descended into the arena. I disputed a long time 
with the shades of night the picturesque ruins. My 
eyes were at last riveted upon the highest point upon 
which the rays of the sun still lingered. At length 
it was necessary to depart, burdened with a thousand 
ideas and a thousand sensations, which cannot be 
obtained except in these ruins, and which they alone 
can produce. 


Poughkeepsie, 1842. 





{For the Northern Light.] 


THE REFLECTIONS OF 4 MOMENT, ON READING MR. 
DOCHARTY’S ‘‘STRICTURES UPON MR BARBER’S NEW 
THEORY OF PLANETARY MOTION.” 





BY OLNEY BRIGGS. 





Tu assumption of astronomers, that the planets 
were thrown off by the hand of God in a rectilinear 
direction, is as absurd, philosophically considered, 
as it is to suppose that the earth is sustained in its 
position by resting upon the back of a large turtle— 
an opinion which is said to have been entertained by 
some islanders of the Pacific. 

If men of science had the magnanimity to stop and 
acknowledge their ignorance, when they had arrived 
at the end of their knowledge, they would do more 
honor to themselves and less injury to science, than 
attempting to supply the destitutions of fact by the 
substitutions of fancy. 

Facts and demonstrations are the objects of science. 








man mind are the creations of the poets. 





between an apple and a hand-saw. 


many images of sacred and time-honored deeds. 
There, the first of our race was cradled amid the 


divisions of the world in the extent of her igor || 
ill 


The existence, attributes, and intentions of God, be- 
long to the departments of inspiration and religion— 
while the things which exist no where but in the hu- 


There is no more resemblance between the facts 
and demonstrations of science, on the one hand, and 
the fancies of the poets, on the other, than there is 


(For the Northern Light.) 
BRITISH INDIA. 





BY A. A. BOYCE. 





Asra is a quarter of the globe about which cluster 


bowers of Eden, and from thence has issued that 
stream of human life, which for 6,000 years has fed 
the empires and republics of earth. Yet in her old 
age she is left to blindness, disease and decay. Not- 
withstanding Asia surpasses either of the four other 


and the magnitude of her population, yet she is st 

groping in ignorance and idolatry. Her 450 millions 
of inhabitants still bow their necks to systems of ty- 
ranny and fraud, which the barbarian despots of ear- 
lier ages threw around their rule. It is not, however, 
to masters born upon their own soil, or to kindred of 
their own blood, that the inhabitants of a large part 
of Asia have been compelled to yield. A kingdom 
9,000 miles distant has, for over 200 years, held that 
immense and fertile country, known by the name of 
Inpr1A, in subjection to that sway “‘ upon whose lim- 
its the sun never sets.”’? In viewing the monarchy of 
Great Britain, we are amazed at the extent of her 
power, the multitude of her resources and the mag- 
nificence of her wealth. These are not the result of 
her territory. Two islands in the Atlantic, number- 
ing but twenty-eight millions are the extent of her po- 
pulation. Neither is the condition of her people such 
as we might expect. The great mass are oppressed 
by an overshadowing aristocracy, whose voracious 
maw has spared nothing but the bones and muscles 
and blood of the English people. It is her colonial 
commerce that has enriched England. The sagaci- 
ty of her statesmen at an early day foresaw the pecu- 
liar adaptation of their own country to the establish- 
ment of foreign colonies. With the exception of 
Spain and Portugal, and the small states of Denmark, 
ollandand the Netherlands, no other nation, since the 
decline of the maritime republics of Italy, up to the 
close of the last century, had engaged toany great de- 
gree in commercial pursuits save England. Theex- 
tent of our own commerce, as well as that of Russia, 
is the result of afew past years. ‘The large number of 
Spanish and Portuguese merchantmen which covered 
the ocean in the infancy of navigation, have dwindled 
away. The sceptre of the seas, years since, passed 
into English hands. An extensive carrying trade to 
her colonies has afforded an invaluable nursery for 
her seamen. The enterprise of her citizens in pri- 
vate expeditions of navigation added to the strength 
and science of the English navy. Possessing im- 
mense mines of coal and iron, the manufactured fa- 
brics of England were distributed to the remotest re- 
gions. The mariners of England visited every sea, 
and made discoveries in every land. Besides va- 
luable tracts of country along the African coast 
to the Cape of Good Hope, they penetrated the Indi- 
an ocean, colonized Australasia, New South Wales, 
Botany Bay and several smaller islands, but above 
all established her possessions in the East Indies. 
In a rapid and imperfect view of British India, we 
can do little more than examine the origin and his- 
tory of what is known as the East India Company. 
It should be borne in mind that all our information 
relative to the condition of the East Indies is derived 
from English sources, and it is a fair presumption, 
that whatever details of a dark character we may ga- 
ther, are notexaggerated incoloring. ‘Two hundred 
and forty-two years ago, a company of London mer- 
chants received from the English crown the exclu- 
sive right of traffic to India. After the agents of the 
company had fairly made a lodgment in the towns of 
India for the avowed purpose of trade only, the sys- 
tem of territorial acquisition commenced by shine ut 
sure oo The affairs of the company were con- 
trolled by twenty-four directors, who resided in Eng- 
land. These directors, with a Board of India Con- 
trol, appointed by the ministry, chose a governor ge- 
neral and governors of presidencies of Madras and 


the company. When a fair foothold was obtained, 
the company, instead of confining themselves to 
trade, through an armed force, imported into the 
country, began quartering troops for the avowed ob- 
ject of protecting certain of the native princes, who 
were at hostility with theirneighbors. Unsuspicious 
of any design, the native chiefs learned but too late 
the intrigue and rapacity with which they must con- 
tend. The charges of thus maintaining a military 
force in their borders soon swelled to an excessive 
amount, and were often beyond their means of liqui- 
dation. The only alternative presented them, was 
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Esperance, Oct., 1842. 


difference between a loan and a bribe. 


Bombay, who were sent out to inspect the business of 


company. Where money could be raised it was re- 
fused, and an absolute transfer of land was required 
in lieu thereof. Thus the Gentoos, or aboriginal 
princes, were stripped 

were insulted by th 
royalty. 


of all authority in fact, and 
é name without the substance of 


Although the abuses existing in India had elicited 


considerable inquiry and open disapprobation in par- 
liament, still the company were enabled to effect a 
renewal of their charter at different times, and in 


1732, their monopoly was again extended for fifty 


—_ by the ingenious and virtuous benevolence of a 


oan to the government of £1,000,000 at three per 


cent. At this unfortunate juncture, the English mo- 


narchy was in so great need of money as to see no 
Indeed, the 
company were authorized on their own bonds to bor- 
row what they lent the government. About the mid- 
dle of the last century a new era may be dated in 
Indian affairs. The sword and the bayonet were be- 
ginning to effect wonders. A few contests of blood 
etween the disciplined legions of European warfare 
and the untutored natives of India, taught the inva- 
ders of the latter how much more effectual was steel 
and gunpowder than the slower and mikler process of 
treaty, negotiation or purchase. Finding their own 
mercenary troops were insufficient to subject their 
victims fast enough, the natives were enlisted into 
the English army, and by pay or by promises edu- 
cuted how to kill each other, The conquerers of In- 
dia seemed lost to all shame for themselves, and all 
sympathy for the natives. Public opinion was too 
far off to sting them with its reproaches. The cries 
or prayers for mercy reached them through an un- 
known tongue. 
Among the enormities of this period was the de- 
throning of the Nabob of Bengal. Being in the 
enmity of those adventurers, his soil was invaded and 
his forces beaten in battle. The Nabob himself fled. 
His Jy aera ne pee was bribed to betray his 
master by the reward of nominal sovereignty, he pay- 
ing the company some $6,000,000. The Nabeb 
Sunajah Dowla was seized and assassinated. Col. 
Clive and the governor general, who negotiated this 
piece of diplomacy, each received £31,000, and 
other members of the committee each £27,000. 
This same Clive was soon after elevated to an Irish 
peerage, his atrocious proceedings in India havin 
een concealed for fifleen years from the Englis 
public: though how much earlier it was known to 
the ministry we are not informed. The company at 
an early day exercised the right of impost or taxa- 
tion upon the transit of all goods through the coun- 
try except their own, which passed free. Their ser- 
vants engaged in private trade at the same time. 
This course was opposed by the native merchants as 
a fraud upon the revenue and unjust toward them. 
But after those who complained had been arrested 
and imprisoned in English factories, they soon be- 
came cured of appealing to their oppressors. The 
collectors of revenue, called zemindars, were ruin- 
ed, and the greater part of the native merchants were 
expelled from the country. It was subsequently 
proved that the council were implicated in these dis- 
orders and peculations. The council declared that 
the company’s servants had a right to trade duty 
free, but out of regard to the Nabob, it was agreed 
to pay two and a half per cent duty on salt alone, 
being one-tenth of the usual rate. They further de- 
clared that all disputes arising between natives and 
agents of the compan should be referred to English 
heads of factories and residents, instead of to the le- 
gal tribunals—that is, the judges were men interest- 
ed in and stained with the very abuses and vices up- 
on which they sit in judgment. After the Nabob of 
Bengal had Ged harassed by efforts to preserve a 
revenue, he resolved to throw open the interior trade 
and abandon all duties on transit of goods. The 
council denied his power to take off the duties, and 
asserted that he was bound to burthen his own 
people, because the exemption from such taxes was 
rofitable to the English. For his opposition to this 
insult, the Nabob was driven from +A throne, and 
with it ended every vestige of independence to his 
successors. 

As a specimen of the immense sums extorted from 
the Jaffier family of princes, it was proved that about 
$30,000,000, or six millions pounds, was the amount 
wrung from them in a few years. Although orders 
from head-quarters had been sent out, forbidding all 
officers or agents of the company from receiving any 
presents, yet the sum of £139,000 was obtained by 
different officers of the government, and General 
Carnac, who commanded the army in the upper pro- 
vinces, received a present of £23,000 from the im- 
poverished Emperor of the Mogul, in the very face 
of these orders. The authority of the Directory m 
England was continued, and a lawless grasping © 
whatever power or fraud could master seemed to be 
the ruling passion. 





a cession of all or a part of their territory to the 
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The unseen and secret movements of power, insti- 

ted by avarice, when displayed upon a field so 
Coadiees and fertile as that of the Indies, is far be- 
the ken of mortal eye. The devices and sinu- 
osities of such a vast army of plunderers as feasted 
and fattened upon this theatre of luxuriant wealth, 
was unobserved, ifnotunknown. There wasno blaze 
of public opinion then, concentrating its scorching 
ate and ferreting out deeds of darkness. The poor 
natives seem to have been fated! To resist was 
criminal, and to submit was poverty. Men of Eng- 
lish descent, who boast that their language and their 
institutions carry civilization and happiness to every 
clime, threw over India a bondage deep and galling 
as that of Cortes and his Spaniards over Mexico. It 
is melancholy, that the unbounded love of gain, “‘ the 
filthy lucre of mammon,”’ should take so entire pos- 
session of English breasts as to annihilate that reve- 
rence for the law, that love of justice, that zeal for 
humanity, which at home in every age has character- 
ized their nation! ; 

The affairs of the company were now calling for 
such general reprobation, that in 1773, several 
changes were undertaken. A supreme court of ju- 
dicature was established. The governor general and 
councillors were limited in their term of office to five 
years. The judges were sought to be made indepen- 
dent of the company by a commission from the 
crown. All correspondence of the company was re- 
quired to be made known to the ministry. But most 
of these regulations proved futile. Some were evad- 
ed or were impracticable. The idea of transplanting 
the system of English law, and the practice of Eng- 
lish courts, was preposterous. Such a system of ju- 
risprudence none but the descendant of a Norman 
And yet, 
with its technicalities and its capiases, it was carried 
over and sought to be engrafted upon the simple in- 
tellects of these poor Asiatics. A plain code of 
equitable rules, a few penalties, certaia and self-justi- 
fying in their operation, was rejected for the jargon, 

machinery and the circuity of English statutes, 
king’s bench and exchequer decisions. Better had 
these sagacious Englishmen imitated the Roman ty- 
rant, whose decrees were hung so high upon the pil- 
lars of the capital, as to save even the attempt toread 
them! 

This supreme court, which was pee insti- 
tuted for the purpose of protecting the native inhabi- 
tants against the oppression of the Europeans, opened 
its deliberations by the trial of Nuncoman, a man of 
high rank among the Hindoos. This man had accu- 
sed the governor general, Mr. Hastings, of receiving 
presents contrary tolaw. The council desired an in- 
quiry, but Mr. Hastings stifled it, and prosecuted his 
accuser for a conspiracy. The prosecution failed. 
Meanwhile the emissaries of power had hunted out a 
charge of forgery against Nuncoman, upon which he 
was arraigned, tried and convicted. The offence 
was committed before the establishment of the court 
which tried him. His conviction was upon doubt- 
ful if not purchased evidence. Forgery is never 

unished with death by the Mahommedon or Hindoo 
aws. But Nuncoman was immediately executed. 
He was hung upon a gibbet before his astonished 
countrymen. As well might any Mahommedon in 
Calcultta have been beheaded for bigamy, (a crime 
of which all the followers of Mahomet are guilty, ) 
under the statute of James Ist! One act would have 
been equally as legal as the other. 

Such an illustration of the potency and justice of 
English jurisprudence sealed the mouth of every fu- 


ny. It was safest to flee the portals of a temple 
whose oracles were so mysterious and so awful, that 
he who entered might be decreed never to return! 
In India, the revenue has almost at all times been 
derived from the land. Dr. Buchanan, in his jour- 
ney through Mysore, estimates that out of each crop 
of produce about fifteen per cent is exacted by the 
collectors. The remainder was divided half and 
half between the king and the cultivator. The au- 
thority of the tax-gatherer was aided by an armed 
force. The refractory were punished, and often 
stripped of all except the bare means of subsistence. 
The progress of these collectors or zemindars was 
n stained with blood, and whole districts were 
scourged for the rebellion of a few of their inhabi- 
tants. The shocking abuses and bad administration 
© pric officers had produced such an appearance 
of desolation in many parts of the country, that Lord 
Cornwallis, who was then in India, used the follow- 
ing language: ‘I may safely assert, that one-third 
of the company’s territory in Hindostan, is now a 
jungle, inhabited only by wild beasts.” The taxes 
Imposed had, at this time—which was at the close of 
the last century—become so onerous, that both the 
Zemindars, who had shortly before been established 
48 prominent proprietors, and also the ryots, or com- 


of their lands. The land advertised at one time 
comprehended one-tenth of Bengal. By this opera- 
tion, the entire class of zemindars, or landed aris- 
tocracy, were reduced in property to a level with 


from any alleged oppression or illegality. The num- 
ber of causes accumulated so rapidly as to amount 
to a denial of justice. In one district 30,000 suits 
were pending at one time, and nothing but remarka- 
ble longevity would ensure a litigated decision upon 
his case during his own life. The next process was 
to impose a tax on the institution, in other words, the 
commencement of every suit. Instead of simplify- 
ing the forms and expediting the process of legal 
proceedings, a barrier was thus erected, which the 
poor could not pass. To decree that no man shall 
seek redress in a court of law unless he has a well- 
filled purse, is no better than to exclude all who have 
not a sufficient height. The poor above all others 
need the shield of law. When, by any harassing 


their capricious or tyrannical superiors. Crimes 
were now prevalent throughout the country, especial- 
ly those — the person. The system of police 
was entirely inefficient. The introduction of Eng- 
lish customs and laws had left a general appearance 
of calamity, where its authors predicted the most 
beneficial results. 

Among the most palpable errors into which the 
English government, as well as the India company, 
had fallen, was their opposition to colonization. They 
feared that an extension of English residents in In- 
dia might result as disastrously to their national 
pride as their late colonies in the United States, 
which had thrown off their allegiance. If a conside- 
rable body of English merchants, manufacturers and 
agriculturists had been intermixed throughout the 
different districts as permanent settlers and occu- 
pants of the soil, instead of the temporary adventu- 
rers and speculators, all of whom were retainers of 
the company, then some security for India’s steady 
progress and prosperity would have been afforded. 
The law would have been administered by men hav- 
ing a knowledge of the subjects upon whom it was 
to operate. A public sentiment, which is often bet- 
ter then all written law, would have been created, 
and would have instructed the higher classes, while 
it checked the lower. Young and inexperienced, if 
not reckless and vicious men, would not have been 
sent from the exchanges or counting-houses of Lon- 
don to the council-seats of a foreign and semi-bar- 
barous people, to administer laws over more than one 
hundred million beings. 

No statesman of any age or country has been more 
pre-eminent than Edmund Burke. As an orator, 
scholar and philosopher united, he stands without an 
equal. His luxuriant imagination, his profound rea- 
son and his vast learning gave to every subject upon 
which his mind was directed, all the clearness, re- 
search and embellishment which human intellect 
could bestow. Warren Hastings, a man of exten- 
sive education and talents, had for fifteen years, as 
governor general of India, exercised uncontrolled 
dominion over that extensive empire. He possessed 
the entire confidence of the East India Directory in 
England, and in his own person had directed the 
civil and military, the political, judicial and finan- 
cial affairs of the company during one of the most 
important periods in its history. He was the posses- 
sor of a power as ample and as splendid as the ambi- 
tion of man could desire. Upon bis return to Great 
Britain in 1785, he was arrested upon charges of of- 
ficial misconduct, bribery and corruption, and after 
a protracted but exciting and expensive trial of ten 
years, was finally acquitted. His princely fortune 
was meanwhile reduced to a moderate degree by the 
expenses of the impeachment. For a description of 
the splendor of the scene of the Hastings’ trial before 
the parliament of Great Britain, we would refer the 
reader to an article headed ‘‘ Warren Hastings,” 
said to be from the brilliant pen of Macauly, and 
published in one of the numbers of the Edinburgh 
Review for 1840. 

The character of the government in India as por- 
trayed by the genius of Burke, is such, that to be 
appreciated, it must be read in detail. His master- 
hand lifted a veil which astonished not only England 
but christendom, by the extent and depth of the enor- 
mities practised upon the millions of India. His in- 
vestigations not only exposed the conduct of Has- 
tings, but of the East India company. The vices 
which deformed the administration of Hastings were 
less the offspring of his own ambitious bosom, than 
the legitimate consequences of a system of rule 
containing so much rottenness at the core. He 
had taxed and impoverished provinces, he had 
ruined or corrupted individuals, and yet for years 
was continued in office. The company knew of 





mon laborers, were ousted of their possession by sale 


their lowest tenants. The courts afforded no relief 


restrictions, they are cut off from the protection of 
its full enjoyment, they are sure to be the sport of 


others. It is not to be believed that all the subordi- 
nate officers under Hastings were ignorant of his bri- 
bery. His extortions were notorious. His violation 
of promises and treaties was frequent and undenia- 
ble. The avarice which stimulated his actions was 
evident from the stream of wealth accumulating in 
his private coffers. While fear silenced the tongue 
of many, money closed the mouths of more. A 
communion of interest shielded the principal from 
the testimony of his inferiors. 

The great fault which characterizes the men placed 
in the administrative power in India, is their rapid 
elevation. Men of adventurous spirit rather than of 
fixed virtue have been too often chosen for official 
place. Youth, that period in life which is generally 
set apart as the time for mental discipline, elevated 
to seats of authority in India, thousands who would 
elsewhere have been pupils at sci:ools or clerks at 
merchandize. Preferred from one step to another, 
they looked down from the giddy height of a bound- 
less and suddenly obtained fortune with all the pas- 
sions of a monarch upon his throne. With no guar- 
dian eye to reprove, and no public sentiment to 
guide, each followed the love of dominion without 
restraint. Corruption stalked about, and met them 
in every path. The vice, which at home would 
have shocked, had now become familiar. The cru- 
elty, which under their native skies might have 
drawn tears or indignation, was now the common 
occurrence of every day. The youth who had left 
his sweet home in England with a bosom filled with 
the noble and tender feelings of a better nature, had 
now become the arbitrary, grasping and ambitious 
aspirant for power. 

But passing down to a later period, let us examine 
the condition of India for the past ten years, and as- 
certain something of her present stale and of her 
prospects for the future. British India is nearly 
equal in territory to the United States, and is bound- 
ed north by the Himmalaya mouptains, east by Chi- 
na, and south by the Bay of Bengal; west by the 
river Indus and the India ocean. It includes Hin- 
dostan, Chinese India and the island of Ceylon, and 
numbers over 150,000,000 of inhabitants. It will be 
understood, that the East India company have exclu- 
sive control of this vast empire, which is one and a 
half million square miles. Ever since the incorpo- 
ration of the company, their jurisdiction has been 
gradually increasing. Their privileges, or rather 
their monopoly, is the production of a series of re- 
newals and extensions from parliament for the last 
200 years. The powers of the company have been 
enlarging and consolidating to so great a degree as 
to become a part of the English government itself. 

The wealth of India is familiar to the readers of 
eastern romance. The ** Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ments ’’ paints its riches with a pencil of gold. And 
the splendor of Asiatic pomp and magnificence are 
not ideal. The silks and lace and cloths of curious 
workmanship, the shawls, robes and carpets, the 
gums and spices and fruit, and above all the precious 
minerals—the product of the toil, ingenuity and 
peril of the East Indiaman have for centuries teemed 
into the cities and palaces of Europe. The far-famed 
**mines of Golconda,’’ with their costly diamonds 
are familiar words to all. 

The soil is one of unbounded luxuriance. The 
valley of the Ganges, which is 1,000 miles long, and 
250 broad, is an alluvial soil, surpassing the banks 
of the Nile in fertility. This tract of country alone, 
it is said, can produce sugar enough to supply the 
whole world. ‘The cost of the production of this ar- 
ticle in India is but a penny per pound : and the 
amount produced there has trebled within the last 
nine years. Cotton, rice, tobacco and indigo may 
also be raised without any difficulty in the greatest 
abundance. The climate being mild, the wants of 
the people are consequently lessened. Six pence per 
day is the ordinary price of labor. The fertiljty of 
the soil is owing to the periodical rains and the in- 
tense heat of the sun in that latitude, which acting 
together, form a mould or soil six feet deep over 
most of the peninsula of Hindostan. Besides the no- 
ble Ganges—whose waters the natives believe will 
purify from every moral transgression—the country 
is traversed by the Indus. The wind blowing alter- 
nately north and south for six months, each over a 
part of the territory, and over another part along the 
coast for four months every year in periods of twelve 
hours, each from the sea and from the land, gives a 
salubrity to the climate. Though in some seasons 
unhealthy for foreigners, it is not so to old residents 
or to natives: if we except the ravages made by those 
terrible scourges of mankind, the plague and chole- 
ra, the latter of which is said to have found its birth 
in this part of Asia. And well has poor India paid 
for the cradling of this pestilence. Fifty million 
persons are said to have fallen victims to it there! 
The inhabitants are divided into several grades or 





some of his crimes; they suspected the existence of 


castes—the lines of separation between which are 
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impassable. In person they are handsome, especial- 
ly the females, who are delicate and graceful. The 
upper and middling castes have all the industry, the 
intelligence and the honesty necessary to form them 
into an educated and enlightened people. But they 
are groaning under a load of oppression. In 1833, 
the starvation was so great in some provinces, that 
the granaries of the East India company were plun- 
dered, and! a general conspiracy to murder their mas- 
ters was discovered. In Madras the famine was be- 
yond conception. Thousands have annually perish- 
ed, while the store-houses of their rulers have over- 
flowed with grain. In 1837, it is computed that half 
a million were swept off by hunger alone. In India, 
parents are permitted to sell their children for bread. 
‘The worst slavery is thus legalized, and the strongest 
instincts of nature paralyzed by the strong arm of law. 

This system of things obliges the government—by 
which will now be understood the East India com- | 
pany—to keep up a standing army. 





This army is | 
now about 250,000 strong, about 30,000 of whom are 
troops imported from Evrope. The natives all | 
fer agriculture to military life, but like the conscrip- | 
tion of Ibrahim Pacha-in Western Asia, thousands | 
have been seized, dragged into camp and forced to | 
fight their countrymen. 

The vast income or revenue of the East India com- 
pany it is difficult to ascertain with precision. In 
1829, it was estimated at 23,000,000 pounds sterling 
—a sum greater than the revenue of any Kuropean 
kingdom, if we except France and England. Al- 
though the profits of the company are very great, 
and although the officers and agents in their employ 
amass extensive fortunes, and return to England 
laden with wealth, yet it must not be understood that 
the consumption of foreign articles in India, or the 
growth of home products, is by any means as large 
as they would be under the operation of just and libe- 
ral views of policy. The vast and fertile plains of 
Hindoston are sufficient to furnish tropical production 
for all Europe at the cheapest price and in the great- 
estabundance. Yet, with all her abundant resources, | 
such has been the foreign policy of England with 
Hindostan, that she has not been able to buy annual- 
ly but ‘six pence worth per head of British manu- | 
factures.”” By an examination of the amount of 
goods imported from England into her other colo-| 
nies, and especially into her West India islands, it| 
will be found that there is a difference 1,600 per cent | 
between their import and that of India—the average | 
of the former being about four pound per head per | 
annum. 

The duties levied upon British goods sent into Cal- 
cutta, Madras, Bombay and other ports of India are 
nearly nominal, being but two or three per cent, so| 
that itis not high duties which render the trade so 
small. Neither are there duties or charges upon the 
passage of articles through the country, after they 
are landed. Intercourse is free throughout the whole 
peninsula. The gross amount of exports is now but 
about £4,000,000, whereas, were the consumption 
of manufactures in India equal to that of many of the 
British colonies, or even twenty shillings a head an- 
nually, the trade would be £100,000,000 per year or 
% 500,000,000. By reference to commercial statis- 
tics, showing the kind and value of goods imported 
in‘o England from all other countries, and compar-| 
ing them with those imported from British India 
alone, it will be seen that but a mere fraction are 
from the latter. The cause of this, is the enormous | 
duties imposed upon the East India products coming | 
into the ports of Great Britain. If these duties were 
reduced so as to bear some proportion to those on 
English fabrics exported to India, then there would 
be some reciprocity and justice in the trade. To 

joint out the beneficial effects of such a reduction, it 
is sufficient to refer to two articles of consumption, | 
which are of almost universal use. See Colonial | 
Mavrazine of January, 1810, at page 65, &c. 

Thus it will be seen that the raw or manufactured | 
articles broucht froin India have been burthened with | 
a duty averaging ggme 400 per cent, or four times 
greater than that oMnglish goods coming into the, 
ports of India. Asa country—at least one like In- 
dia, where commercial credit is not in general use— | 
cannot extend her imports far beyond her exports, 
and as no country van long endure so exorbitant a 
tax upon the sale of an article as four times its value, 
the consequence has been, that instead of flourishing 
and expanding under the sway of enlightened Eng- 
land, the misgoverned inhabitants of India are de- 
pressed and ground down into the very dust. Such 
has been the policy of her government, that the com- 
pany has drained India of the precious metals in or- 
der to pay custom-house duties and other charges. 
From 1810 to 1835, a period of twenty-five years, the 
sum of & 10,000,000 of specie was imported from India 
into Europe. This amount, however, includes only 
a part of the drainage for territorial charges by the 





specie as merchandize. It appears that the actual 
amount of tribute annually remitted to England, tak- 
ing the year 1839 as a test, is as follows: ‘Total mili- 
tary charges, £2,000,000; total civil charges, £1,- 
643,980, making a grand total of charges, annually 
paid by the natives of India in England of £3,643,- 
980, or about $17,000,000. Adding other contin- 
gent charges, the amount is swelled to upwards of 
20,000,000, which is the price India annually pays 
the pampered aristocracy of England as a direct tax 
for a government, which is but a curse. 

Although the past government and legislation of 
England has reduced British India to great degrada- 
tion, yet there is a view of the future prospects of 
this extended region, which nearly concerns the 
statesman and the people of the American Union. 
The East Indies promise at no distant day to become 
a formidable, if not a successful, rival of the United 
States in their export trade to England. How soon 
and in what degree this state of things may arise, de- 
pends materially upon the course of policy pursued 
by English statesmen. There isa deep-seated pre- 
judice against the prosperity cf democratic Ameri- 
ca among the monarchists of England. If the staple 
products of our southern states can be dispensed 
with, or rather, can be purchased elsewhere without 
too great a sacrifice of their own manufactured 
goods, English ministers would adopt such a step. 
It is true, that the sales of British wares and cloths 
to the merchants of the United States have for seve- 
ral years past averaged from 30 to $60,000,000 an- 
nually, the payments for which have chiefly been 
made in cotton, and that any policy of England, 
which should materially depress the price of or ope- 
rate to exclude American cotton from their market, 
would be met by opposing measures on our part; yet 
if cotton and other products can be purchased cheap- 
er when raised in India, and manufactured goods can 
be sold higher and in greater quantities there than in 
our own country, then both our government and peo- 
ple have some concern in the affairs of British India. 
Whether this can be done remains a conjecture. 
The soil and climate of India is probably as well 
adapted by nature for the growth of cotton, sugar, 
rice, indigo and tobacco as any in the known world. 
The cotton plant was first cultivated in the East In- 
dies more than 2,000 years ago. In 1840, two hun- 
dred sixteen thousand bales were imported into Eng- 
land from the East Indies, and in the same year 
100,000 bags of rice. For a few years past, indigo 
from Bengal has nearly expelled the Carolina from 
the British market. The cotton-gin of the south, 
which shells, cleans or turns off 1,400 pounds per 
day is just being introduced into India, where they 
have been in the habit of using a hand-machine, 
which turned off but forty pounds per day. The ex- 
tent of territory adapted to the production of cotton 
is greater in India then in the United States. The 
population being more than eight times greater than | 
that of the United States, on about an equal surface, 
renders the price of labor or the cost of production 
in India less then it is with us. The difference in 
expense of transportation is comparatively trifling, 
and should arrangements, now in contemplation by 
the English government for the passage of goods by | 
means of a grand thoroughfare from the Isthmus of | 
Suez through Egypt to the Mediterranean, be com- | 
pleted, the distance from England to her East India | 
possessions would be less than that from England to 
the United States. Withall these resources and ele- 
ments of wealth, India only needs to be enlightened 
and civilized. If she had knowledge she would then 
have liberty, and with liberty would come prosperi- 
ty. The injustice and oppression heaped upon her | 
millions of blind and bigotted beings would then be | 
borne no longer. 

During the last few years, efforts have been made 
to christianize and educate India by different sects 
and nations. Both Europe and America have dis- 
patched missionaries to that distant country. Hin- 
dostan, Ceylon, Birmah and Siam have been visited 
by the Bible and the school-book, and a few from 
out the great host which darkens the shores of South- 
ern Asia, have learned the precepts of the gospel and 
the customs of civilized life. The temple of Jugger- 
naut is thrown down, and its carved images and idols 
are no longer reverenced as deities of heaven. In| 
| the cause of evangelizing India, the immortal Bish- | 
}oP Heber, and Buchanan, fell a sacrifice. The lat- 
| ter was no less eminent as a statemen and a philan- 
thropist, than the former was pathetic in song. 

This noble resolution of the Christian world to en- 
lighten and humanize Pagan India has thus far met 
| with no encouragement from the East India compa- 
ny. Viewing the light of knowledge and moral truth 
as one which would expose their own system of mis- 
tule, the company have continued to interpose bar- | 
Tiers secretly but steadily to every advance of bene- | 
| volence within the confines of India. The gigantic 











overshadowed India with its withering wings must, 
however, fall before the onward march of modern 
philanthropy. The day which opens the rich plains 
and teeming cities of India to the full influence of 
christianity and education, will surely witness the 
downfall of that odious tyranny which now enslaves 
her people. 

The prospects of British India should stimulate the 
hopes of every philanthropist. In the English house 
of commons a powerful and inflexible band, headed 
by the talented Dr. Lushington, have lately exposed 
the corruptions and cruelty in the government of this 
ill-fated country, and are calling upen the English 
people to render its millions something of tardy jus- 
tice. 

India has, indeed, seen almost countless years of 
oppression. Generation after generation have arisen 
and passed away under the galling chains of sla- 
very. First overrun by the Arabs as the propagators 
of Mohammedan faith, with the Koran in one hand 
and the scimeter in the other; next invaded by the 
Tartars under Tamerlane as a reformer, who substi- 
tuted his own despotism for that of lighter character; 
next robbed by the Emperor Akbar, the successor of 
Tamerlane; next by the independent Soubahs of 
Bengal, five of whom reigned in succession, at the 
end of which India fell under the baneful dominion of 
her present British masters. 

The arbitrary power which has marked the control 
of this vast people since their conquest by England, 
is a foul blot upon English history. No nation or 
individual has a right to arbitrary power. Neither 
discovery, or purchase, or conquest gives the right 
to exercise it. The very principles which are at the 
foundation of the natural universe and of all human 
governments is law. Law and arbitrary power are 
at eternal enmity with each other. They can never 
exist together but in perpetual conflict. To say that 
the will of one man, or one set of men, acting as a cor- 
poration or company, is privileged to dictate laws, 
to annex penalties to those laws, and to enforce the 
observance over distant and semi-civilized people, is 
the very essence of political tyranny. How much 
more then, when the government which is thus fas- 
tened upon a distant and unoflending people is one 
administered, not to protect and to improve, but to 
plunder and to destroy, should it call forth the repro- 
bation of mankind! What law, what treaty, what 
right has given to the English isle omnipotent power 
over the fortunes and lives, the happiness and souls 
of 150 million human beings in Southern Asia? Is 
this the boasting England, which swells and burns 
with indignation at the name of American slavery? 
Is it her patriots who have so often yearned in soul 
for the poor sable sons of Africa in our sourthern 
states, while their hearts have been calluus to the 
cries of famishing, bleeding millions in British In- 
dia? If the grief which is spent in England upon the 
calamiies or wretchedness of foreign nations was 
poured Gut upon the desolate heads ef her own three 
million of paupers, or upon the galled condition of 
her colonies or dependencies in every quarter of the 
globe, would not the great cause of national charity 
be better understood and advanced! 

There is a single idea connected with the name of 
India that, as Americans, deserves our notice. Had 
there been no India, there might to this day have 
been no America. For nearly 1500 years after the 
Christian era, this vast continent, which we now in- 
habit, had been hidden from the knowledge of the 
old world. A private and almost obscure citizen of 
Genoa in Italy, conceived the idea of visiting India 
by sailing eastward though a trackless and unknown 
ocean. A few years of disappointment and procras- 
tination spent in the outset, and after a long and pe- 
rilous voyage, Columbus and his followers discover- 
ed the new world. But it was the wealth and riches 
of India which tempted the daring enterprise, and 
without this attraction, none can decide the age 
which would have given birth to the discoveries of 
Columbus. Lockport, October. 1842. _ 

oo ————— 


TO OUR READERS. 








We regret to state, that the sudden illness of @ 
member of Mr. Dix’s family has compelled him to 
leave the city fora milder climate. He will embark 


| for Madeira before this number will come from the 


press. His name will be continued as one of the 
conductors of the paper, and he will contribute to its 
columns during his absence from the country. In 
consequence of his unexpected departure, the imme- 
diate superintendence of the Northern Light has been 
transferred to Mr. ALFRED B. Street, with whose 
literary character and attainments the public are al- 
ready well acquainted. In his hands, the paper will, 


company. At the same time, individuals imported | oligarchy which has for two and a half centuries | we are assured, lose none of its interest or value. 
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